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The figure of Narcissus had wandered down from classic times 
to modern times, from legend into literature, and thence into popular 
phrase, long before it entered into sexual psychology. I do not 
propose to trace these wanderings. It cannot even be said that they 
always help us to understand the scientific reincarnation of Narcissus. 
But it is worth while to note a few of the signposts on the road. 

The history of Narcissus in classic times was long ago traced 
by Wieseler. He considered that Narcissus belonged to the Thra- 
cians, being specially associated with places that were their seats or 
closely connected with them, this being also supported by the rela- 
tionship of Narcissus to Selene and Endymion who were specially 
honored among the Thracians. The myth thus, he believed, origi- 
nated from the symbol, the kernel of the myth being nothing else 
than the history of the flower. Narcissus had a water-god as father 
because the flower grows by the water, and his mother was Leiriope 
because the flower is a lily. The name of the personification is the 
name of the being’s symbol, and the name indicates the effects of 
frost, terror, syncope, death, these effects being attributed to the 
action of the plant. To the ancients generally Narcissus came to 
represent not only cold self-love but praiseworthy abstinence, while 
later some philosophers of the Platonic schools found in this figure 
a deep sense and a morality for life! But for the most part Narcis- 
sus continued to be, as commonly represented in ancient art, a 
beautiful nude youth by a pool, languishing for love of his own fair 


1F, Wieseler, Narkissos, 1856. 
[129] 
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image. How far the modern psychological conception implicit in 
this figure was vaguely apprehended remains obscure. 

It has, however, recently been suggested that there really was 
present in the Greek mind the idea of Narcissus as embodying an 
attitude of mind which would now be termed autoerotic. In a frag- 
ment of a comedy by Kratinos there is an uncertain phrase which 
Meineke reads as “the olisbos of Narcissus.” The olisbos, as we 
know,? was primarily an instrument for the sexual gratification of 
women. But there is reason to believe that even in the days of 
Greek myth it was recognized that such a device could have a 
masculine use per anum, and there is a story of Dionysus in point.’ 
Kratinos would thus be making fun of a Narcissist, though as he 
wrote in the spirit of caricature and parody he is only concerned 
with a physical manifestation of that disposition. 

The figure of Narcissus was, however, clearly predestined to be 
the emblem of the absorbed self-love of youths and maidens who 
had not yet reached the stage of falling in love with another person 
of the opposite sex. It has, moreover, always been familiarly at 
hand, for it has chanced to assume its most charming and elaborately 
detailed shape at the hands of Ovid, who has come down alike 
through medieval and Renaissance days, as the most attractive and 
popular of all the poets of antiquity. In Ovid’s poem we see Nar- 
cissus, the beautiful youth who has disdained the love of Echo—her- 
self, as Otto Rank expresses it, “ the personification of corresponding 
acoustic self-mirroring,” ® condemned, for punishment, to fall in love 
with the image of a beautiful youth he saw in the water, not know- 
ing that it was his own image. Through Ovid Narcissus has entered 
into the European poetic tradition. 


2Quoted by Athenaeus, Bk. XV, 676. (In English translation by 
Yonge, Vol. III, p. 1080, where the phrase is left in the original.) Have- 
lock Ellis, Studies in the Psychology of Sex, Vol. I. See also Herodas. 

8 See Hans Licht, “ Olisbos und Narcissismus,” Zeitschrift fiir Sexual- 
wissenschaft, December, 1925. Professor Licht regards Meineke’s reading 
as highly probable. 

4 Ovid, Metamorphoses, lib. III, 339 et seq. 

5It is interesting to note that it is Echo who brings us to the Greek 
explanation of the origin of masturbation. Pan was in love with Echo 
but could never succeed in laying hands on her, and his father Hermes, 
out of pity for his unsatisfied desire, mercifully taught him the secret of 
masturbation, hitherto unknown. But masturbation was known to other 
Gods before the days of Hermes and the Greeks, for among the Egyptians 
we hear of “ masturbating gods.” See W. Max Miller, Die Liebespoesie 
der Alter AZgypter, 1899, p. 7. 
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It would be unnecessary, even if I were competent to undertake 
the task, to trace the history of Narcissus from classic to modern 
times. It is sufficient to indicate a few outstanding events in 
that history. 

Calderon in Spain, in the middle of the seventeenth century, may 
be said to effect the transition between the classic and the modern 
approach to Narcissus. It was a subject that appealed to Calderon’s 
romantic love of the dreamlike and the visionary which he often 
dealt with so happily. In Eco y Narciso he narrates, in three 
“ Jornadas,” following the general outline of the ancient story, the 
life of Narcissus, the unreturned love for him of Echo, his relation 
to his mother, and his own self-love, the nature of which his mother 
explained to him. The whole is related in Calderon’s beautiful 
musical verse, in a sort of pastoral drama of which, in English, 
Fletcher’s Fatthful Shepherdess is the type; but no clear modern 
interpretations are yet revealed. 

An important stage was reached when Milton, a few years later 
in the seventeenth century, represented Narcissus in that feminine 
shape to which in modern times his attitude has always seemed best 
fitted, and showed the first Mother of Mankind in the typical Nar- 
Cissistic attitude of adolescence before she had met Adam. Later Eve 
tells Adam how she had heard a murmuring sound of waters from 
a cave, flowing to form a silent pool. She proceeds: 


“T thither went 
With unexperienct thought, and laid me downe 
On the green bank, to look into the cleer 
Smooth Lake, that to me seemed another Skie. 
As I bent down to look, just opposite, 
A Shape within the watry gleam appeerd 
Bending to look on me, I started back, 
It started back, but pleasd I soon returnd, 
Pleasd, it returnd as soon with answering looks 
Of sympathie and love, there I had fixt 
Mine eyes till now, and pin’d with vain desire, 
Had not a voice thus warnd me, ‘‘ What thou seest, 
What there thou seest fair Creature is thyself, 
With thee it came and goes.” ® 


6 Paradise Lost, Bk. IV, 456-469. At a much later date Doughty 
described his Adoma in the same situation. 
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It can scarcely surprise us to find that Rousseau, who was so 
great a pioneer in the discovery of the modern soul, had not failed 
to invoke Narcissus. It is certainly remarkable, however, that it 
was when he was himself at the age of adolescence that his atten- 
tion was drawn in this direction. Narctsse ou L’ Amant de lut-méme 
was a comedy, not performed until 1752, but stated by Rousseau 
to have been written at the age of eighteen. In the scanty extant 
letters of Rousseau in youth I find no indications that point to 
Narcisse. He had just then first met Madame de Warens, but one 
gains the impression that his life was much disturbed. At the age 
of nineteen, however (in 1731), he was occupied with plans of 
idylls and beginning to think that music and musical composition 
would be his career in life.? It is here that we must place the origin 
of Narctsse, but we may be permitted to believe that, when brought 
forward twenty years later, it had been much revised. It was pro- 
duced anonymously at the Comédie Frangaise though Rousseau 
acknowledged the authorship immediately afterwards and professed 
much indifference as to the play and its fate.® Next year (1753) 
it was published. The long preface, however, tells us little about 
the play. The story is of a young man, engaged to be married, who 
is much occupied with his own personal appearance and with feminine 
details of the toilette in the care of it. His sister, to tease him, 
secretly has a portrait of him painted in which he is dressed as a 
woman and this is placed in his room. He fails to recognize it as 
himself, falls in love with it, and cannot rest until he has seen the 
original, meanwhile trying to postpone his marriage. All ends well, 
however, with his discovery of the trick, and his marriage. 

We may leap over more than a century to the Gento y Figura of 
the distinguished Spanish writer, Juan Valera. This is one of 
Valera’s best novels, and reminiscent of his own life as ambassador 
to the Argentine. We are here only concerned with one passage 
in the book, but to that passage special significance attaches. The 
heroine, Rafaela la Generosa, a Spanish courtesan of the higher 
grades, writes here, in her “ Confidencias,” of the admiration she 
aroused in her Argentine maid: “ But I do not think she flatters 
me when I get out of my bath and she dries me and looks at me 
with a thrill of pleasure and says: ‘Ah, my child, every day you grow 
more beautiful. Lucky the man who may look at you like this!’ 


T Correspondance Générale, Vol. I, p. 14. 
8 Correspondance, Vol. II, pp. 33 et seq. 
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The fact is that I also look at myself with much complacency in 
large opposite mirrors and feel in full agreement with Petronila’s 
opinion. I will confess all: when Petronila has left me alone, I do 
a childish thing which whether it is innocent or vicious I hardly 
know. I only know that it is a purely contemplative act, a dis- 
interested admiration for beauty; what I do is not out of gross 
sensuality but aesthetic Platonism. I imitate Narcissus; and to the 
cold surface of the mirror I apply my lips and kiss my own image. 
This is the love of beauty for beauty’s sake; the expression of affec- 
tion in a kiss towards what God has made manifest in that disem- 
bodied reflection.” ® Novelists have not only noted the spirit of 
Narcissus in their creations, they have sometimes demonstrated it 
in themselves, consciously or unconsciously. This is perhaps true 
of Oscar Wilde, the author of Dortan Gray: It is, indeed, supposed 
by Merejkovski to be also true of one of the greatest of novelists, 
Tolstoy.1° But the evidence for this statement is far from clear, 
and it is hardly supported by Tolstoy’s Ciildhood, Boyhood and 
Youth, which is generally regarded as a truthful picture of the 
author’s own intimate feelings in early life. At the beginning of 
the section on Youth in this book he has a passage much to 
the point where the writer says that when nearly sixteen he spent 


®Juan Valera, Genio y Figura, 1897, p. 181. How true to life is 
Valera’s narrative may be seen by quoting a few sentences from the state- 
ment to Sadger (Die Lehre von den Geschlechtsverirrungen, pp. 448 et 
seq.) of a young actress of twenty-one: “I like being naked, as in the 
morning when washing; I take everything off, and at last wash myself, 
or usually let a chamber-maid do it, as formerly my mother did. As she 
washes and dries me I like looking in the mirror and it does me good, as 
though it were massage. When I am alone I like lying down and reading 
with my hand held to my breast. As a small child I liked running about 
the house naked and was not at all ashamed. Nor am I ashamed to-day 
before anyone. I have a longing to go walking in the moonshine with 
my friend [a handsome young officer], both of us naked, and to know how 
he would behave when he saw me quite naked. I once served as a model 
to a painter and hoped he would want me to take all my clothes off. At 
last he did. I stood naked and looked at myself in a mirror, and admired 
the picture in the mirror so much that I quite forgot the presence of the 
man. . . . When I have been manicured, and my hand looks beautiful, 
I kiss it. I also kiss myself in the mirror.” 

10 Merejkovski remarks (Tolstoy as Man and Artist, p. 69): ‘We may 
say of him that from the moment when, as a child of three, he first 
noticed and admired his own young naked body, he has never ceased to 
worship it.” 
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much time in looking at himself in the mirror. ‘“ However I 
always turned away with a vague feeling of depression, almost of 
repulsion. Not only did I feel sure that my exterior was ugly, but 
I could derive no comfort from any of the usual consolations under 
such circumstances.” It seemed to him that he was quite common- 
place, just like a simple moujik, with the same big feet and hands. 
“All this seemed to me very shameful.” Here we have described 
for us an attitude which seems that of the real Tolstoy throughout, 
a sensitive admiration of beauty, a constant preoccupation with self, 
at the same time an anxious self-dissatisfaction. It was Tolstoy’s 
attitude even to the end and it seems to indicate not so much self- 
worship as defective Narcissism. 

Tolstoy, whose insight into others was so profound, had no cor- 
responding insight into himself. We admire his self-description ; 
we are less sure of his self-comprehension. Marie Bashkirtseff, 
though not a novelist, was a great artist in psychology and not only 
knows how to describe herself but also how to comprehend herself. 
She was an exquisite type of a mental state which had not yet been 
named, but she herself invoked the name of Narcissus in connec- 
tion with it. In the very last of her letters she refers to “‘ this unique 
and marvelous me, by which I am enchanted, and which I adore 
like Narcissus.” 24 It is a state of mind, which, as we shall have 
to recognize, is common in women, and another Russian woman, 
Madame Merejovsky (“ Zenaide Hippius ”), wife of the well-known 
writer, and herself described as a charming person and accomplished 
writer, has written: “I love myself; I am my God.” 

All these writers, when describing in themselves or in the 
creatures of their imagination, the mental state of Narcissus, had 
no thought of presenting a condition of mind which formed, or 
could properly form, a subject of study for the student of sexual 
psychology, normal or abnormal. But after the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, when sexual psychology was beginning to become a 
recognized study, we find—under one name or another or under no 
definite name at all—various references which here concern us. 

Thus in Italy Niceforo in 1897 described numerous cases, all 
in adolescent Italian youths, which we should now consider to have 
an extreme and even morbidly Narcissistic character. One, a healthy 
boy of fifteen with good heredity, would derive pleasure from the 
spectacle of his penis becoming erected, and even the idea of this 


11 Lettres de Marie Bashkirtseff, p. 277. 
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would give him voluptuous emotions; he would also draw and color 
a picture of the organ and gaze at it when masturbating. Another 
youth had no pleasure in masturbating unless at the same time he 
could see his legs. A third youth of sixteen, in good health, had 
much pleasure in masturbating before a mirror which showed his 
sexual organs, and he said that this practice was quite common in 
his college.!? 

In Germany, about the same time, Moll described the occurrence 
of more or less erotic self-admiration in several cases, especially in 
connection with homosexuality. Thus he tells in detail of a man 
of forty-three, with a high degree of sexual hyperaesthesia and 
sexually attached to both men and women, who found much pleasure 
in gazing at his own image naked in a mirror, and who would 
compare his shape with that of other men he knew.}5 

In France, Féré, about the same time, gave the name of auto- 
fetichism to the case of a girl who was in the habit of kissing her 
own hand and at the same time experiencing sexual excitement. 
All such cases, even if scarcely representing true or complete Nar- 
Cissism, suggest its presence. We are approaching the point at which 
the conception began to take more precise shape. 

Like other people, I had of course been familiar with so well 
known a poetic figure as Narcissus. I had, moreover, read on pub- 
lication with much admiration Valera’s novel Genio y Figura, and 
been impressed with his description of Rafaela. It was, therefore, 
inevitable that when I became acquainted in real life with a woman 
who possessed these characteristics in a high degree I should recall 
the image of Narcissus. This woman, perfectly healthy, by no 
one regarded as anything but normal, and clever in business, I 
described in 1898 (the year after the publication of Gento y Figura), 
in the earliest paper to which I gave the name of ‘Auto-Erotism,” 
as the extreme type of the tendency. She is still living, nearly thirty 
years later, still unmarried, and now able to retire from business to 
a country estate she has purchased in her native county. She has 
never known—though it might please and would certainly amuse 
her to know—the stimulus she has provided to psychological 
conceptions. 

In this first paper, ‘“Auto-Erotism, a Psychological Study,” in the 


12 Niceforo. La Psicopatie Sessuale, pp. 25, 27. 
18 A, Moll. Untersuchungen tber die Libido Sexualis, 1898, p. 824. 
14Féré. L’Instinct Sexuel, 2d ed., pp. 271, 275. 
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St. Louis Altentst and Neurologist, Vol. 19, April, 1898, I wrote: 
“To complete this summary of the main phenomena of autoerotism, 
I may briefly mention that tendency which is sometimes found, more 
especially perhaps in women, for the sexual emotions to be absorbed, 
and often entirely lost, in self-admiration. This Narcissus-like 
tendency, of which the normal germ in women is symbolized by the 
mirror, is found in minor degree in some feminine-minded men, but 
seems to be very rarely found in men, apart from sexual attraction 
for other persons, to which attraction it is, of course, normally sub- 
servient. But occasionally in women it appears to exist by itself, 
to the exclusion of any attraction for other persons,” etc. In the 
volume of my Studies, containing the study of Auto-Erotism, which 
appeared in the following year, this discussion was further elaborated 
along the same lines. 

‘At this point comes in Nacke, although not in time to be men- 
tioned in my Study. I had been in friendly relations with Dr. 
Paul Nacke, superintendent of the Asylum at Hubertusberg near 
Leipzig, for many years, and he was accustomed to send me his 
publications when they appeared, and I to send him mine; he would 
summarize mine in German medical periodicals and I would sum- 
marize his in the English Journal of Mental Science. He was a 
man of vigorous and pioneering intellect who did much good work 
along various lines, though not of a specially original character, 
and was quick to take up and elaborate, though often in a critical 
spirit, the ideas struck out by other workers; himself born, in what 
was then St. Petersburg, of a German father and French mother, 
he was international in his outlook and delighted to keep in touch 
with fellow-workers in other lands; we never met though from 
time to time he wanted me to come and stay with him; it was per- 
haps his good fortune to die just before the Great War which could 
not but have been a cause of deep grief to him. 

So to Nacke in the ordinary course went immediately a reprint 
of my first paper on Auto-Erotism and in the ordinary course his 
notice of it speedily appeared. I have a vague and perhaps erroneous 
notion that there was an early notice I cannot now recover. The 
chief notice which, naturally, came into the hands of German psycho- 
analysts who never saw my paper, appeared in the Dutch Psychta- 
trische en Neurologische Bladen, No. 2, 1899, and the German 
Archiv fiir Psychiatrie for 1899, (Vol. 32, No. XIII) on “ Kri- 
tisches zum Kapitel der normalen und pathologischen Sexualitat.” 
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This article deals fully with my Alientst and Neurologist article and 
in the course of it he writes: “ Viel seltener als das Tagtraumen 
ist der Narcismus, die Selbstverliebtheit. Hier ist de Grenze gegen 
blosse Eitelkeit zu ziehen und nur dort, wo das Betrachten des eigenen 
Ich’s oder seiner Theile von deutlichen Zeichen des Orgasmus 
begleitet ist, kann mit Fug und Recht von Narcismus gesprechen 
werden. [I had not said this, and cannot accept the statement.] 
Das ware dann der klassischte Fall von ‘ auto-erotism’ im Sinne von 
H. Ellis. Nach ihm soll Narcismus besonders bei Frauen sich finden, 
vielleicht weil der normale Keim dazu ‘ is symbolized by the mirror.’ 
Auch hier giebt es moch viel zu forschen.” It will be observed 
that Nacke does not put forward the term “ Narcismus” with any 
air of inventing a novelty but apparently simply as a translation 
of my “ Narcissus-like tendency.” 

Thus I seem responsible for the first generalized description of 
this psychological attitude, and for the invocation of Narcissus; the 
‘ism ”’ was appended by Nacke. It seems correct to attribute to me 
the description of the condition as a normal state with morbid exag- 
gerations, but the term should only be attributed to me in association 
with Nacke, though Nacke himself used it as though it were my term. 

The matter is trivial, though a little complicated, but desirable 
to explain since various people have shown a wish to know the precise 
origin of a term which has since been so widely used. 

The next step was taken by Freud and the psychoanalysts and 
it represents the decisive moment in the later development of Nar- 
cissism. In the first edition of Freud’s almost epoch-marking little 
book, Drei Abhandlungen zur Sexueltheorie, published in 1905, there 
is no reference to Narcissism. Freud was certainly at that date 
acquainted with the conception in its earliest form, for he then 
adopted the term of “ autoerotism ” with which in my writings it 
was associated. But in the second edition (1910) there is a reference 
to Narcissism, which is here regarded simply as a stage in the 
development of masculine sexual inversion, the subject being sup- 
posed to identify himself with a woman (usually his mother) and 
so acquiring self-love. Sadger, about the same time, recognized 
Narcissism somewhat similarly. Then at once the conception began 
to develop in the hands of the psychoanalysts. 

To Otto Rank in 1911 is owing the earliest important study of 
Narcissism on strictly Freudian lines.!® He begins by stating that 


15Q, Rank. “Ein Beitrag zum Narzissismus,” Jahrbuch fiir Psycho- 
analytische Forschungen, Bd. III, 1911, pp. 401-426. 
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while various investigators have touched on this “ pathological con- 
dition ” as he calls it, since I first called attention to it, “ apart from 
one or two very interesting casuistic and literary indications, espe- 
cially by Ellis, nothing has become known as to the origin and deeper 
significance of this singular phenomenon.” He then proceeds to 
deal in detail with the definitely Narcissistic dreams of a young 
woman in whom this condition was in waking life well pronounced. 
Rank argues that there was a latent homosexuality of which the 
subject was not herself conscious. She was attracted to a man and 
had thus passed beyong the stage of early normal Narcissism. But 
she stated: “I can only love him when he loves me, else I couldn't.” 
Rank considers this remark significant, as indicating that for a man 
she can only experience a love which has made a circuit through her 
own person. It is mentioned that she would sometimes feel sexual 
excitement when seated before a mirror doing her hair, and Rank 
refers, though only passingly, to “the apparently very intimate con- 
nection between Narcissism and masturbation.” Rank’s study, full 
of interest and suggestion, was marked, as his work has always been, 
by its wide knowledge of the earlier scientific and literary sugges- 
tions of the subject in hand. 

The first and most important study by Freud himself in the 
development of the conception of Narcissism dates from 1914.'6 
He assigns to Rank the credit of having given to Narcissism “a place 
in the regular development of human beings,” Narcissism, he 
imagines, having previously been merely a perversion.’ By this 
extension, Freud more carefully and more characteristically states, 
it becomes “the libidinal complement to the egoism of the instinct 
of self-preservation, a measure of which may justifiably be attributed 
to every living creature.” Especially in persons whose libidinal 
development has suffered disturbance, their own selves are taken 
as the model. They seek themselves as a love-object and their type 
of choice of love-object may be termed Narcissistic. The human 
being has two primitive sexual objects—himself and the woman 
(usually his mother) who tends him. “ Thereby we postulate a 


16S. Freud. “Ueber Narzissismus,” Jahrbuch fiir Psychoanalytische 
Forschungen, Bd. VI. It was some years later reprinted in Freud’s 
Sammlung, Fourth Series, and translated into English in Freud’s Collected 
Papers, Vol. IV, pp. 30-59. 

17Qn this statement I may comment that while narcissism was first 
put forward by me as the extreme form of autoerotism, autoerotism in 
my sense is not a perversion. 
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primary Narcissism in everyone.” In the end it may sometimes 
dominate the object-choice. So there are two types of object-choice: 
(1) the anaclytic (Anlehnungstypes)—the leaning up against pref- 
erence—of which the mother is the primary embodiment, and (2) 
the Narctstic. Complete love of anaclytic type is properly charac- 
teristic of men. In women, there is more likely to be an intensifica- 
tion of the original Narcissism. ‘‘ There arises in the woman a 
certain self-sufficiency (especially if she ripens into beauty) which 
compensates her for the social restrictions on her object-choice.” 
But in childhood this is normal. ‘“ The charm of a child lies largely 
in his Narcissism, his self-sufficiency, and inaccessibility, just as 
does the charm of certain animals.” In the Narcissistic object-choice 
there are various alternatives, according as a person loves (a) what 
he is himself, (b) what he once was, (c) what he would like to be, 
(d) someone who was once part of himself. Adler’s “ masculine 
protest,” Freud adds, contrary to what Adler himself believes, is 
really Narcissistic, though derived, Freud considers, from the cas- 
tration complex. 

In later writings Freud has frequently introduced incidental 
references to Narcissism, extending, or sometimes modifying, the 
earlier psychoanalytic conception. Thus in 1916 he stated that the 
libido of the early Narcissistic phase is not completely transferred to 
objects; “a certain degree of Narcissism continues ”; the libido can 
flow backwards and forwards between object and ego, and in so 
doing is performing a healthy function. In the same year, writing 
of the Narcissism of sleep, he makes this point clearer: “ Narcissism 
and egoism are one and the same; the word Narcissism is only 
employed to emphasize that this egoism is a libidinal phenomenon 
as well; or to put it in another way, Narcissism may be described 
as the libidinal complement of egoism.” Near the end of his Lectures 
Freud explains the Narcissism of dreams: “In the sleeper the 
primal state of the libido distribution is again reproduced, that of 
absolute Narcissism, in which libido and ego-instincts dwell together 
still, unified and indistinguishable in the self-sufficient Self.” 

Is was inevitable that, in Freud’s conception, Narcissism should 
become a characteristic of primitive man, and thence that he should 
trace to it the origin of magic, as an exercise of excessive Narcissism. 
But the general Narcissism of man has, Freud considers, received 
three blows from science: (1) Copernicus destroyed the belief in 
the centrality of the earth and so gave human self-love a cosmological 
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blow. (2) Evolution, through Darwin, taught that man is an animal, 
and so Narcissism received a biological blow, and finally (3) psycho- 
analysis showed that man is not, as he thought, master in his own 
house, but subject to instincts and influences from the unconscious 
not completely under his own control, and so Narcissism received 
a psychological blow. 

In the fourth edition (1920) of the Dret Abhandlungen Freud 
presents Narcissistic ego-libido as the great reservoir out of which 
object-love is put forth and into which it is again withdrawn, the 
primitive condition realized in the first childhood, and still maintained 
beneath later outgrowths of the libido which merely conceal it. 

It may be added that other psychoanalysts of Freud’s school 
usually speak in the same general sense on this matter. Thus 
Sadger refers to Narcissism as “a frontier conception, in which the 
separation of the sexual impulse from the ego-impulse is reduced to 
a fundamental unity.” He regards it as essentially normal, only its 
fixations and extravagances as pathological. A certain degree of 
Narcissism is compatible with object-love, for “everyone is in some 
degree in love with himself.” But he adds the significant observa- 
tion that what we can place to normal egoism should not be reckoned 
to Narcissism. We must sharply distinguish between self-seeking 
egoism and libidinous Narcissism which rests on an overvaluation of 
the subject’s own body. It is an attitude characteristic of the child 
and the attitudes of his elders favor it; Sadger quotes a remark of 
Friedjung that to get on with a child, as in clinical examination, 
one must appeal to his Narcissism. In women, Sadger believes, 
love usually remains at this stage. “It is herself she is loving in 
love, and with a man only because he loves her and not on account 
of his own qualities. She does not need to love but to be loved. 
On that account she is free from the sexual overvaluations which 
are peculiar to men in love.” Sadger also thinks that friendship is 
not so much, as some have supposed, a spiritualized homosexuality 
but an extended Narcissism, and we speak of our friend as our 
“alter ego.” 18 

‘Even the psychoanalysts who have fallen away from strict 
Freudian orthodoxy, usually continue to attach great importance to 
Narcissism. Thus Stekel, even in his later voluminous writings, still 
gives an ever greater importance to Narcissism, though along his 
own lines. He regards hate as more primitive, more primary, than 


18 Sadger, Die Lehre von dem Geschlechtsverirrungen, pp. 21, 74-75. 
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love, which he considers a “ Kulturprodukt.’’ Love is originally 
directed only towards the self. Every creature is originally oriented 
in a Narcissistic direction. This Narcissism becomes the source of 
altruistic feelings: I love you because you give me pleasure. Hence 
the love of the suckling to the mother or nurse. In another direc- 
tion, Stekel regards Narcissism as offering the explanation of all 
sexual perversions: they are all manifestations of wounded self-love. 
The Masochist, the Sadist, the Fetichist, are all really occupied with 
themselves, although apparently the object of their desire is outside 
themselves. ‘All the various morbid variations of the sexual impulse 
are but mirror pictures of the morbid inner nature.” 1° 

Sadger’s brief discussion of Narcissism, while that of an ortho- 
dox Freudian psychoanalyst, brings out points of difficulty in its 
definition which Freud himself, who avoids definitions because his 
conceptions are always growing and expanding, had left undecided. 
But they have not been disregarded by others, outside the field of 
psychoanalysis, and have perhaps induced some psychologists to be 
shy of Narcissism on account of the vast and shadowy outlines it 
has sometimes assumed. MacDougall in his Abnormal Psychology, 
while most sympathetic towards Freud’s general conceptions, gives 
but small space to Narcissism. Rohleder, indeed, places it (prefer- 
ably with the awkward name of “ automonosexualism ”’) among the 
three fundamental sexual impulses: Narcissism (sexual feeling 
towards the self), homosexuality, and heterosexuality. But he 
regards it as rare, having only met with a few cases, and he defines 
it strictly. He holds that it does not exist unless there is definite 
sexual feeling. Otherwise we merely have an exaggerated vanity. 
He regards it as related to other anomalies, to transvestism and 
especially to fetichism. His cases, one a very complete type, are all 
in men. He believes that the cause may be an inborn defect in the 
sex-center of the brain.2” This standpoint is obviously far removed 
from that of Freud for whom Narcissism is a normal stage of 
development. 

Hirschfeld in the main agrees with Rohleder,—though not 
regarding the phenomenon as so rare,—and uses his term, automono- 


198 W. Stekel, Sadismus und Masochismus, 1925, pp. 15, 486. In his 
Psychosexuellen Infantilismus (1922), ch. XXII, Stekel discusses narcis- 
sism at length, defining it as the condition of being in love with oneself, 
and normal in children, while most adults have a period of narcissism. 

20 Rohleder, Vorlesungen tiber das gesamte Geschlechtsleben des 
Mensch, 4th ed., 1920, Bd. III, ch. LI. 
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sexualism, to cover Narcissism, with other extensions towards trans- 
vestism, fetichism, exhibitionism, etc., not usually so covered. 
Hirschfeld decisively rejects the Freudian doctrine that Narcissism 
is a normal stage of all psychosexual development, or that the Nar- 
cissist belongs to a definitely youthful stage in which he permanently 
remains. The failure to react to sex attraction is a specific defect 
which must have an exceptional and weighty cause we do not 
yet know. It is a well-defined sexual perversion, with relationships 
to other perversions, especially scoptophilia. Hirschfeld suggests 
that there is a kind of splitting of personality, one part looking on 
at the other, an “ideal partner,” as Petermann had previously sup- 
posed, to account for the mirror fascination. One may note, how- 
ever, that this “ideal partner,” another self, is quite normal, and 
not uncommon in the day-dreams of children who invent an entirely 
imaginary companion to share their feelings and experiences.?1 
Freud, as we have seen, was not to be held back by any precise 
practical clinical considerations. In his hands the conception of 
Narcissism took on a new significance and became of immense impor- 
tance. Everything that Freud has touched—that indeed is always 
the mark of genius—takes on a new significance and becomes of 
importance. For my own part, I regard this transformation as a 
legitimate application of the original observation from which Nar- 
cissism started. For me Narcissism was the extreme form of auto- 
erotism, which, it must be remembered, was a term devised to cover 
all the spontaneous manifestations of the sexual impulse in the 
absence of a definite object to evoke them, erotic dreams in sleep 
being the type of autoerotic activity. Autoerotism was thus not 
properly a perversion though it might become so when deliberately 
pursued at the expense of the normal objects of sexual attraction. 
The psychoanalysts in adopting the term autoerotism have given 
it a different meaning which I regret, as being both illegitimate and 
inconvenient. For the psychoanalyst “ autoerotism ” generally means 
sexual activity directed towards the self as its object. That is illegiti- 
mate, for the ordinary rule is that a word compounded with “ auto ” 
(like automobile or autonomous) means not toward itself but by 
itself. It is inconvenient because if we divert the term “ auto- 
erotism ” to this use we have no term left to cover the objectless 
spontaneous sexual manifestations for which the term was devised. 
Clearly, however, having narrowed and changed the conception 


21M. Hirschfeld, Sexualpathologie, Part I, ch. 6. 
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of autoerotism it was difficult for Freud to retain Narcissism within 
its limits. Narcissism became a later stage of what in the infant 
child had been autoerotism. And while I had regarded all these 
manifestations as, though in origin natural, not of invariable occur- 
rence in the life of every individual, Freud sought to establish them 
as almost inevitable stages in the development towards adult sexual 
maturity, perhaps normally indispensable.2? It was an impressive 
and fruitful conception, though when thus universalized, it could not 
but be regarded as somewhat speculative. 

That indeed has been the attitude of many of the most able 
and cautious of the older representatives of sexual psychology out- 
side psychoanalysis. Thus Lowenfeld, whose opinion always 
deserves attention, after tracing the conception of Narcissism back 
to my earliest observations, and remarking that it only becomes a 
perversion when it leads to actual sexual excitement, adds that he 
cannot agree with the psychoanalysts that Narcissism is a normal 
stage of transition between autoerotism and object love, though 
inclined to agree with Rank that it rather favors homosexuality.” 
Within the Freudian school that latter view has from the first been 
specially maintained by Sadger. ‘“‘ We can say of homosexuality,” 
he observes, “that it is the Narcissistic perversion par excellence,’ 
adding that the chief characteristic of inverts is their vanity (a 
statement, however, that is not always true) and that they never 
forgive a wound to their Narcissism.*4 

The classic Narcissus was a youth, though always represented as 
of rather feminine type. My own first observation was in a woman, 
as was that of Rank, who remarked that this characteristic forms a 
good piece of the whole normal feminine disposition, especially in 
constituting vanity. One may recall, with Roheim, the Japanese 
saying that the sword is the soul of man and the mirror the soul 
of woman. As it is a man who is speaking (and who seems to over- 
look the fact many women are lacking in vanity) there may be 
interest in turning to a feminine psychologist, Dr. Else Voigtlander, 
who is not a psychoanalyst, in dealing with the problem of sexual 
differentiation has some remarks that are worth quoting, and the 
more so as she seems to show no awareness of the existence of the 
conception we are here discussing. After pointing out that mas- 
culine activities are directed definitely to an object, confined to that 

22 Jahrbuch fiir Psychoanalytische Forschungen, Bd. III, pp. 53, $4. 
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object, not streaming out beyond it, and ceasing with the attainment 
of the object, she continues: ‘‘ Feminine activity has not the same 
clear relationship to an object; it is lived out in quite another way, 
in itself, exhausting itself in its own movement, in its own excite- 
ment, which has its course in itself, in its own interior, and therein 
the woman lives and moves, swimming, as it were, in her proper 
element.” 2° It seems evident that by this statement, which is further 
developed, a feminine distinction is indicated which may perhaps be 
more simply and clearly expressed by saying that women are more 
Narcissistic than men. 

Another woman psychologist, this time an acknowledged psycho- 
analyst, Dr. Sabrina Spielrein, also accepts Narcissism as a peculiarly 
feminine characteristic. It is so, she subtly seeks to explain, because 
it is connected with a woman’s need to lose herself in the object of 
a man’s love, out of instinctive identification with him.2® So that, 
as Rank found, in the Narcissistic woman object-love would be cir- 
cuitous, only here the circuit is in the opposite direction, not through 
the woman’s person to the lover, but through the lover to the woman’s 
person. In both cases, however, there is object-love. So that evi- 
dently we must not too hastily generalize that Narcissism, at all 
events in woman, is a stage antecedent to object-love, and it can 
exist without ever reaching the stage of object-love, or it may simply 
be the accompaniment of such love. At the other end, it is recog- 
nized that Narcissism may sometimes develop very early. Jekels 
tells of a little German girl of twenty-seven months who showed 
great pleasure in her own image naked in a mirror and said: “ Trudi 
s[chjon.” 27 Abraham, indeed, regarding it as normally an infantile 
characteristic, would define Narcissism as “ that stage in the develop- 
ment of the libido in which the child is himself the center of his own 
narrow world and in which he receives proofs of love from other 
persons without himself giving any return.” Abraham also puts 
object-love back into infancy, though at a later age.28 He would, 
further, accept a middle stage, between the two, of a partial object- 
relationship, a kind of fetichism.”® 


25 Else Voigtlander. ‘“ Zur Problematik der Geschlechtsunterschiede,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Sexualwissenschaft, July, 1923. 

26 Jahrbuch fiir Psychoanalytische Forschungen, Bd. IV, 1912, p. 483. 

27 Int. Zeitschrift f. aertzliche Psychoanalyse, 1913, Heft IV, p. 375. 

28K. Abraham, Klinische Beitrage, p. 269. The paper from which this 
passage is quoted was originally published in 1916. 

29K. Abraham, Versuch einer Entwicklungsgeschichte der Libido, 1924. 
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It is to Abraham that we owe an interesting—even if at times 
rather questionable—extension of the conception of Narcissism. It 
is important, however, because he uses it in a highly ingenious and 
plausible way to explain the widespread defect of ejaculatto praecox. 
Abraham argues that Narcissism in infancy may take the form of an 
overvaluation of the penis, leading to an exaggerated urethral pleas- 
ure, with the result that the infant enjoys wetting the persons with 
whom he is associated, and he mentions infants who seem to select 
special preferred persons for their favor. When this disposition 
is preserved in later life, Abraham proceeds, instead of passing on 
to the normal adult stage of sexual activity the penis deals with 
semen as in infancy with urine; the partner then is merely wetted 
and no intercourse takes place.*° The theme is developed by Abra- 
ham with many interesting elaborations. He admits that the treat- 
ment based on this theory is difficult. He regards it as the aim of 
the treatment to free the patient from his Narcissism and bring him 
into a normal state. But the tendency is increasing to magnify the 
place of Narcissism in normal life. Ernest Jones, for instance, in 
sympathy with this tendency, regards the absence of Narcissism as 
deplorable (and, indeed, Abraham himself later sometimes lent him- 
self to that view, as by regarding an injury to Narcissism as the cause 
of war neuroses). It leads to “a deep-seated sense of inferiority.” 
The patient 1s compelled to react against his repressed Narcissism by 
assuming “a jerky conceitedness ” to take its place.*4 So that if 
a psychoanalyst succeeds in exorcising a patient’s Narcissism without 
beneficial results the resources of psychoanalysis must not be regarded 
as exhausted, since it may be equally successful in restoring the lost 
Narcissism. Or vice versa. Nor can the practitioner in other and 
older departments of medicine fail to recognize the orthodoxy of this 
ambivalent attitude of psychoanalysis. In every department of medi- 
cine, from the beginning of medical history, directly opposite meth- 
ods of treatment have been applied to disease, even to the same 
disease. Nor can it be said that this is not still true to-day. 

One of the elaborations in Abraham’s paper is an extension of 
his view of ejaculatio praecox to women by seeing its precise analogy 
in feminine frigidity. Ernest Jones has also subsequently remarked 


80K. Abraham. “Ueber Ejaculatio Praecox,” Klinische Beitrage. 
This paper was first published in 1916. 
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that sexual anesthesia in women is associated with an exaggerated 
tendency to Narcissism, partly as a cause, partly as a result of the 
anesthesia; ‘the woman, unable to give what the man most wants, 
attaches in a compensatory way an excessive value to her other 
charms.” 32 

Narcissism is again invoked by Abraham in the course of the 
paper, so fruitful in ideas, just quoted, to explain a fairly common 
aberration, exhibitionism. Stekel, also, who emphasizes the per- 
sistence of an infantile element in exhibitionism, regards exhibition- 
ism as a specialized form of Narcissism, a belief in the magical power 
of bodily charm.*® The supposition of such a connection easily pre- 
sents itself, and in the instinctive and casual exhibitionism of the 
child tt may probably be accepted. But in exhibitionism as an adult 
sexual aberration, the phenomena are much more complicated. Here, 
too, an early narcissistic trait may sometimes have persisted as a basis 
for the anomaly, but it is by no means a necessary assumption in 
every case. Ina typical exhibitionist the act 1s prompted, consciously 
or instinctively, by the desire to gain sexual pleasure by the spectacle 
of emotion—whether of corresponding pleasure or of confusion or 
of horror—in a person of the opposite sex. This impulse may well 
be favored by a narcissistic attitude, but it may also easily exist in 
the absence of that attitude.** 

The part of Narcissism in the girl and woman, we have seen, has 
scarcely been disputed. But the conception of the castration com- 
plex, which has more recently attracted attention, has had a certain 
repercussion on the earlier conception of Narcissism. It has involved 
some readjustment—though we may regard the castration complex 
itself as having a narcissistic basis—and this has been attempted by, 
for instance, Harnik of Berlin, working on the lines of Freud and 
Ferenczi. There is an original Narcissism, and in the purest and 
truest feminine types, Harnik agrees, this undergoes an intensifica- 
tion at puberty. But before puberty the sex life of women has had 
a masculine trend with concentration of excitability in the clitoris; 
the girl had virtually possessed a penis. With the coming of puberty 
there is a reinforcement of sex inhibitions and a development of the 
secondary sex characters. The consciousness of beauty correspond- 
ingly develops, and Narcissism is intensified. The young woman’s 


82 FE. Jones, Papers on Psycho-Analysis, 2d ed., p. 550. 
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“ beauty ” and “charm ” compensate her for the loss of her infantile 
masculinity. The male, on the other hand, retains the narcissistic 
estimation of his penis, not. transferring his self-admiration to his 
face, though the underlying bisexuality renders possible in the male 
also a secondary Narcissism extending to the whole body and resem- 
bling that of the female. Harnik recognizes in the male also another 
secondary Narcissism—though it might better be regarded as a 
primary and normal phenomenon—appearing as “manliness.” In 
women, also, this may exceptionally occur as a transference to 
athleticism.*5 

It will not have escaped some readers that in this discussion there 
is already assumed the existence of a conception of which no definite 
account has been given, the conception, that is, of the individual 
psyche itself as arising from a narcissistic source. Rank was here 
again the pioneer in a study of the hallucination of the “ double” 
published three years after his first study.*® 

But before dealing with Rank’s study, some reference should be 
made to an earlier writer, the distinguished English investigator of 
primitive thought, Sir J. G. Frazer, who was a pioneer on this side 
of the narcissistic conception and is frequently quoted by Rank. 
Indeed, by the very title of the section of his great work entitled 
“The Soul as a Shadow and a Reflection,” Frazer had obviously 
already set forth the germ of some of the large future developments 
of Narcissism and assumed an origin for them in the individual’s reac- 
tion to the vision of his own image.§? The savage, says Frazer, “ often 
regards his shadow or reflection as his soul,” and he gives various 
examples from many parts of the world. Frazer believes that muir- 
rors are turned to the wall after a death for fear the soul, if pro- 
jected on the glass, may be carried off by the dead man’s ghost—not 
perhaps a very plausible or even intelligible view—and on referring, 
in this connection, to the Greek belief that one must not look at one’s 
reflection in water lest the water spirits should drag that reflection, 
which is the soul, under water, and leave the man soulless, he 
remarks: “ This was probably the origin of the classical story of 


85G, Harnik. “The Developments of Narcissism in Men and in 
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the beautiful Narcissus, who languished and died through seeing his 
reflection in the water. The explanation that he died for love of 
his own fair image was probably devised later, after the meaning of 
the story was forgotten.” 

Rank considers that this view is possible, and that if so the later 
development is connected with pain in accepting the idea of death. 
Rank’s approach to the question is not, however, mainly from the 
primitive side though he recalls that in the previous year (1913) 
Freud had accepted and emphasized the view that the primitive man, 
like the child, is “ frequently narcissistic.” He begins with an exten- 
sive discussion, aided by his wide acquaintance with literature, of 
the idea of the “ double ” (the shadow, the mirror image, the embodi- 
ment of the soul) as manifested in poems and novels, as well as in 
the actual lives of some poets, for, as is well known, Goethe, Shelley, 
Alfred de Musset, and others, had the experience of meeting their 
own doubles. This approach is justified on the ground that the artist 
reproduces the primitive man. In this connection Rank gives due 
prominence to Oscar Wilde’s Dorian Gray, which illustrates various 
aspects of Narcissism, to a greater extent probably than any other 
imaginative work in English literature, and in it Wilde directly 
invokes Narcissus. Rank quotes the saying of Schlegel that “the 
poet is always a Narcissus,” and, following the view of Freud that 
paranoia is “a fixation of Narcissism,” he shows how on this side 
the poet may become psychically morbid. But in his normal aspects 
Rank asserts (with Freud) that the poet represents the theme of 
creation based on the tendency of man to perceive the surrounding 
world as a repetition of himself. Rank thus branches out in various 
directions from his initial topic of the ‘“ double” in his usual dis- 
cursive, fruitfully suggestive, and always well informed way. He 
here blends the sexual psychological thread of Narcissism as pre- 
sented by me with the general psychological and pathological threads 
of Freud and the folkloristic of Frazer, for all of them enter into 
the later conception of Narcissism. 

Starting from Rank’s study, Dr. Géza Roheim of Budapest, in 
an elaborate and learned volume, has carried this conception into a 
special region of folklore, the superstitions and charms connected 
with the mirror in many parts of the world. “ Truly, he who has 
seen, heard, understood, and recognized his own Self, to him this 
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whole world is known”; that saying from the Upanishad is the motto 
of the book, and Dr. Roheim—working out at one special spot the 
Freudian idea that Narcissism lies at the basis of magic—seeks to 
show that the chief popular practices and beliefs in connection with 
the mirror—the occasions when it should or should not be looked at, 
the significance of breaking it, etc-—have an unconscious narcissistic 
reference, the mirror being regarded (and the guardian angel like- 
wise) as the representative of Narcissism. For Dr. Roheim the 
taboos placed on children with respect to mirrors are forms of the 
repression of Narcissism and exhibitionism, and mirror gazing is the 
emergence of the uninhibited impulse. The adult seers who use 
mirrors in magical rites can dispense with the aid of children, as they 
themselves retain traces of infantile Narcissism. The custom of 
looking into the mirror for the image of the lover, again, indicates 
the progression of libido from Narcissism to object-love, the lover 
being chosen on a narcissistic basis. The mirror, further, by magical 
substitution, can become identical with the person whose image it 
shows; hence the significance of breaking a mirror, the break with 
Narcissism being, however, primarily thus indicated. A key to all 
the collective representations and rites which center in the mirror 1s 
thus found in Narcissism. And as that stage of psycho-sexual devel- 
opment belongs essentially to childhood, mirror taboos are largely 
concerned with the child; and when the adult finds his own infantile 
stage in his child, mirror gazing leads to reincarnation. 

The problems of mirror folklore, which had primarily been ex- 
plained by animism, are here explained by the individual psychological 
principle of Narcissism, the psyche being regarded as the narcissistic 
image of man, for what in the life of humanity has been called anim- 
ism corresponding in the evolution of the individual to Narcissism. 
Herewith, Dr. Roheim concludes, we do not overthrow the results 
already obtained; on the contrary, we find for them a new support. 
The only difference is that the new methods go deeper, explain more, 
and reveal more intimate impulses.®® 

We thus approach the imposing final development of the concep- 
tion of Narcissism. This has sometimes been dubiously traced 
back—notably by Abraham in the important paper on ejaculatio 
praecox already mentioned—to a primitive infantile origin in copro- 
lagnia and urolagnia.*° The primitive conception of “ the almighti- 
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ness of thought,” Abraham states, is parallel with the conception of 
“the almightiness of the bladder and bowel functions ” (as illustrated 
by the little boy with constipation who dreamed in the night of press- 
ing out the universe in an action of the bowels) : in both conceptions 
the same narcissistic self-overvaluation is visibly expressed. But 
there is some confusion here and a lack of psychological subtlety in 
precise differentiation. In all self-valuation, or self-overvaluation, 
such as Narcissism essentially is, there must, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, always be an implied comparison, or at all events selection; 
otherwise the gratification experienced can scarcely be called narcis- 
sistic. Abraham himself in another place clearly realized this by 
speaking definitely of Narcissism as a sense of the individual’s 
superiorities, that is to say, over other individuals (“die eigene 
Vorziige”’). For the psychoanalyst it was doubtless an outburst of 
extreme Narcissism when a German boy, on the eve of a Serious 
operation on his mother, opened the window, shook his fist towards 
the sky, and exclaimed: “ You Dog, if you let my mother die, you 
will have to deal with ME!” *! He had instinctively assumed that 
he was himself the superior of God. But the enjoyment of an ele- 
mentary physiological function in its simple form can scarcely be 
Narcissism; it involves no preference for the self nor any com- 
parison of the self with other selves, such as is involved, implicitly 
or explicitly, in all Narcissism. The enjoyment of an inhalation of 
the lungs in the bright morning, even if it suggests to us that we are 
inspiring the spirit of the universe, involves no narcissistic com- 
parison; and the expulsive force of the bowels, whatever magnificent 
ideas it may suggest, is, in its origin,*? equally apart from Narcissism. 
The satisfaction of these physiological functions brings the self into 
union with other selves rather than set the individual self apart from 
them. The implication of comparison and selection and preference, 
even superiority, lies, consciously or unconsciously, at the basis of 
Narcissism. 

If, therefore, we are to bring these large alleged extensions of 


paper in the same volume written four years later (1920), “ Zur Narziss- 
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Narcissism legitimately within its frame, we must understand that 
we are no longer concerned with the Narcissism of the individual self. 
We shall have to recognize group Narcissism, then, especially Nattonal 
Narcissism and Specific Narcissism. Patriotism and the vulgar 
hatred of foreigners would thus be manifestations of National Nar- 
cissism,*® while every glorification of humanity and the future of 
mankind would be a manifestation of Specific Narcissism. 

In the wide sense, Narcissism, as now understood by psycho- 
analysts, tends to be identified with the whole development of the 
self, and thus to be a normal and essential part, even the whole part, 
of all individual development.** Its more special development occurs 
just before puberty, when, according to Kapp, it gives way, on the 
one side, to object attachment, and, on the other side, to a revaluation 
of early sensational elements. “Each increase in the child’s Nar- 
cissism represents an achievement, a triumph of activity over pas- 
sivity, of accomplishment over autoerotism. It has been won at the 
sacrifice of an indulgence. These activities stand between him and 
his repressed autoerotism and fill him with a sense of rightdoing. 
It is largely this sense of rightdoing which carries along the Napo- 
leons of this world (who are strongly narcissistic types) and enables 
them to carry other people along with them.” It is this feeling which 
shows itself in the normal boy just before the genital stage is reached. 
“He embraces outdoor exercise and positively worships bodily fit- 
ness. He despises courting as being ‘soft and womanly.’” So that 
all sport and athleticism become a form of Narcissism. The youth, 
Kapp says, is thus fighting against the biologically necessary return 
of sexual feelings because they seem to him a regression to the earlier 
autoerotic forms of sensation. Kapp would call this the ascetic or 
asocial narcissistic stage. Following a hint of Walder’s, he recalls 
that Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Kant, Newton, Spinoza, and Nietzsche 
were unmarried, and suggests that we may regard them as narcissists 


43 The necessity for the definite distinction of national narcissism is 
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who have found the right outlet for their Narcissism in developing 
the internal aspects of the outer world. 

It is inevitable that along these lines we should reach the concep- 
tion that all creation is essentially an exercise of Narcissism. That 
is clear when we realize that typical creation is the making of things 
in the image of the creator, as the world itself is fabled to have been 
made. “In reality Man creates God after his own image,” Roheim 
remarks, ‘“ but in the myth God creates Man after his own image. 
Every psychic creation can arise from a projection of the personality 
of the creator, and that is why the Gods create Man after their own 
image.” 45 It is of the essence of Narcissism, Walder states, “ to 
create a world for oneself, sich seine Welt zu dtchten, to use a fine 
phrase of Strindberg’s Totentanz; we may call a method narcissistic 
if it allows us to build constructions out of our own minds, com- 
paratively freely and arbitrarily. This is a function, Walder insists, 
which may be exercised in a way entirely compatible with reality, as 
it is, for instance, in the mathematical sciences, which may thus be 
termed narcissistic. 

It is doubtless in this spirit that Ernest Jones speaks of the belief 
in immortality as “an originally narcissistic conviction,” which we 
extend to those we love or respect.*® Lord Balfour has lately 
pointed out, though certainly without deliberate intention, how 
unconquerable the element of personal Narcissism has here become: 
“No man really supposes that he personally is nothing more than a 
changing group of electrical charges.” 47 As Dr. Malinowski, the 
penetrating psychologist of the savage mind, remarks in the same 
volume: “ The more closely a case has to do with the person who 
considers it, the less will it be ‘ natural,’ the more ‘ magical.’ ” 

Even yet we have not reached the limits to which it is now sought 
to extend the conception of Narcissism. AIIl human efforts, and 
man’s most sublime aspirations, are brought within the narcissistic 
sphere. But it is further suggested that Narcissism extends far 
beyond Man, far beyond even the range of comparative psychology, 


45G. Réheim. Spiegelzauber, p. 113. 

46 EF. Jones. Papers on Psycho-Analysis, 2d ed., p. 661. The opposite 
view, it need scarcely be pointed out, is at least equally tenable; that 
is to say that at the outset primitive man was more concerned with the 
persistence or the death of those he loved or feared or respected than 
with his own personal immortality. . 

47 Science, Religion, and Reality, ed. by Joseph Needham, Sheldon 
Press, 1925. 
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and is the guiding motive of Nature herself. Thus Ferenczi, one of 
the most daring pioneers of psychoanalytic speculation, has hazard- 
ously suggested that Narcissism is part of the process of evolution, 
not only in the formation of special organs, as in the apparatus for 
producing sounds and music, for instance, but in the whole process 
of evolution and adaptation to environment, which would thus be on 
a thoroughly Lamarckian foundation; and consequently Narcissism 
would be a factor also in pathology, concentrating the libido by a 
process he calls pathoneurosis into the imperilled part of the body 
for its repair in disease. 

It will be seen that we have moved a long way since the days, only 
a few years ago, when the classic figure of Narcissus—the beautiful 
youth who gazed in the stream with desire at sight of his own image— 
was invoked to symbolize what seemed a rather rare and not specially 
profitable aspect of human invention. 


A PSYCHO-SEXUAL INVENTORY 
By S. D. House, M.A. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Within the astonishingly brief period of less than fifteen years a 
most drastic revolution (quite bloodless), medical and academic, has 
taken place in the world of the psychologists. The center of gravity 
has shifted from the intellectual to the emotional factors in behavior 
and experience. Intelligence tests are no longer deemed intelligent 
unless accompanied by personality tests: character tests, social intel- 
ligence tests, emotional history tests, in short, “personal data” 
studies. It is becoming a widely accepted truism that you can know 
nothing vitally important about an individual unless you are inti- 
mately acquainted with his (or her!) emotional make-up. Social 
psychology, abnormal psychology, psychopathology, clinical psy- 
chology, psychiatry, psychoanalysis, behaviorism, general dynamic 
psychology, mental hygiene, studies in delinquency, are all vastly 
preoccupied with aspects of personality and factors in behavior that 
are visceral, autonomic, emotional in nature. The recognition, the 
realization, that among the emotional factors none bulks so large, 
none is so ominously significant for harmonious personality-adjust- 
ment as sex, is but slowly and half-reluctantly—thanks to ancient 
puritanic taboos—penetrating the convictions of psychologic-minded 
persons, even the most academic. An astonishing revolution in 
values, forsooth! 

The cordial attitude toward the “ new psychology ” (to limit our- 
selves only to the American group) of academic psychologists of the 
distinction of G. Stanley Hall, Joseph Jastrow, John B. Watson, 
L. L. Thurstone, F. L. Wells, Wilfrid Lay, Floyd H. Allport, Wil- 
liam McDougall (to mention only a prominent few) is an impressive 
indication of the tendencies now vitally at work in psychology at 
large. We may graphically sum it all up by saying that psychology 
in achieving maturity, has become psychiatrized. “Integrated per- 
sonality ” is the magic phrase that emphasizes the positive aspect of 
the newer psychology, disintegrated or dissociated personality its 
negative aspect. Abnormal psychology has become, inevitably. 
(owing to a wider experience with concrete human nature in its 
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dilemmas, frustrations and maladaptations) a branch of normal 
psychology. The “normal mind ”’ is plainly a fiction. A knowledge 
of the psychiatric factors in human behavior has become indispensable 
to an intelligent study and a fruitful comprehension of personality, 
t.e., of the human organism as interrelated with its multiple environ- 
ments. Psychology, in becoming dynamic and psychiatric, has simul- 
taneously undergone humanization. The newer psychology is 
profoundly humanistic. 

Intermediate between self-enclosed academic psychology, study- 
ing human behavior in a static and incomparably artificial milieu, and 
clinical psychology, observing human behavior, rather impression- 
istically, in an all too complicated “natural” milieu, there is the 
flourishing field of mental hygiene, a growing discipline that combines 
what is precious in academic psychology, viz., technique, method, 
control, scientific precision and caution, with what is admirable in 
clinical psychology, viz., personality-concepts, the humanistic 
approach, psychoanalytic subject-matter, qualitative investigation. 
Mental hygiene typically represents that coordination of psychology 
and psychiatry which everyone concerned with the study of person- 
ality (and who among educators and psychologists and psychiatrists 
and social scientists is not?) hails as the promise and potency of the 
“humanization of knowledge ’”’—to borrow Professor Robinson’s 
powerfully expressive phrase. 

The enormous impulse toward researches in the realm of sex 
generated by the Freudian psychopathology and reinforced by the 
significant studies of Ellis, Moll, Krafft-Ebing, Forel, Ellen Key, 
Meisel-Hess, Long, Robie, et al., has paved the way for a candor of 
treatment of the sexual factor in human behavior (and misbehavior) 
which bids fair to become the outstanding characteristic of the age 
in which we live. This unaffrighted candor in regard to sexual 
phenomena has captured the minds of some of the academic psycholo- 
gists with the utterly wholesome result that sex in its normal and 
abnormal phases has won a respectable place in modern psychological 
works: as witness the fine frankness of treatment of sex in Allport’s 
“Social Psychology,” Dunlap’s “Social Psychology,” Watson’s 
“ Behaviorism,” Thorndike’s introduction to Moll’s ‘‘ The Sexual 
Life of the Child,” Woodworth’s “ Some Criticisms of the Freudian 
Psychology,’”’ Miss Davenport’s “ The Sexual Interests of Adolescent 
Girls,” Humphrey’s “ Education and Freudianism,” F. L. Wells’ 
“Mental Adjustments,” Burnham’s “ The Normal Mind,” Wilfrid 
Lay’s “ Man’s Unconscious Conflict,” McDougall’s brilliant ‘ Outline 
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of Abnormal Psychology,” not omitting the enlightening contribu- 
tions to psychosexual wisdom of Morton Prince, Healy, Pressey, 
MacCurdy, Katharine B. Davis, Frankwood Williams, Helen T. 
Woolley, Mache Campbell, Abraham Myerson, Miriam Van Waters, 
Miss Blanchard, Miss Richmond, William A. White, and in astonish- 
ing fact, of the whole psychoanalytic philosophy of human nature, 
purged and sanely reédited to meet more humbly the meticulous 
requirements of scientific methodology. 

Sex is no longer something which academic psychologists need be 
afraid to handle as boldly, i.e., as dispassionately and objectively, as 
psychiatrists are now wont to do, and as “ naturally ” as they them- 
selves have known how to handle sensory elements, after-images, 
differential limens, two-point thresholds, psychophysical determina- 
tions, reaction time experiments, methods of studying memory, 
psychogalvanic reactions, color phenomena and conditioned responses ! 
The scientific study of the sexual factor in human behavior (and in 
animal—zide: Moss’ provocative “ Study of Animal Drives”) may 
prove, at the least, as meaningful to a mature psychology as 
Fechnerian experiments with lifted weights were to psychology in 
the days of its brilliant immaturity. Psychology arrives at maturity ! 
The emotions have become reputable subject-matter for the sensitive 
science of psychology. Sex, no longer an outcast, enters the academic 
precincts in reasonably modest garb (as modest as this brazen con- 
temporary world goes) and is welcomed with more than a mere 
formalized cordiality. No vital psychologist will ever again emulate 
the prim Victorian example of Galton (for which relief much thanks 
‘to Jung, Freud and Company) who discontinued the use of the “ free 
association ”’ method because he feared whither it might lead into the 
intimate recesses of his mind too frankly laid bare by so drastic a 
research ! 

The excrutiatingly minute study of organs, t.e., of fragments of 
personality, has happily abated somewhat in favor of the less pre- 
cision-haunted but immeasurably more illuminating study of the 
organism, t.e., of personality as a whole. The organismic conception 
has recently proven its fruitfulness in the biology of Haldane, the 
metaphysics of Whitehead, the psychology of Dewey, McDougall, 
Kantor, Tolman, Thurstone, et al., the neurology of Herrick and of 
Child, the sociology of Barnes, and, last but not least, in the psycho- 
pathology of the Freudians especially as embodied in the mental 
hygiene movement. 

The bounds of candor have been wonderfully widened by the 
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newer psychology. Nothing is too sacred or intimate or squeamish 
for psychological analysis and experimentation. Psychology thus 
becomes the most human of sciences. 

The following questionnaire is sufficiently exhaustive to be of 
value to educators, psychologists, mental hygienists, students of per- 
sonality, psychoanalysts, in short, to all those who seek to understand 
the emotional factors in human nature. Of course, each investigator 
can be guided in his selection of questions by the nature of the task 
he has in view. Since the whole problem is still in the pioneering 
stage of rather crude experimentalism, it is important at present 
merely to stir a wider interest in the use of such a questionnaire, 
especially on the part of educators and psychologists who are per- 
suaded of the high importance of a “ psycho-clinic ” in every insti- 
tution of learning, and to publish the results so that in due time 
adequate data may be assembled for purposes of fruitful comparison 
and final standardization. 

The significant questionnaire studies in psychosexuality of 
Katharine B. Davis, Peck and Wells, P. S. Achilles and Dr. Exner 
are too well known to need any further comment here. The elaborate 
study of Dr. Hamilton, which promises to be the most significant of 
all, is still in process of fact-and-phantasy finding and is alluded to 
because of its enormous possibilities for psychosexual reéducation. 
Another promising investigation is being conducted at Teachers 
College under the supervision of Dr. Watson and Mr. Chassell.* 


* Because of the appreciative interest in this “ Psycho-Sexual Inventory ” on 
the part of such authoritative persons as Dr. Beatrice Hinkle, Dr. Lyman F. 
Wells, Dr. A. A. Brill, Professor R. S. Woodworth, Professor Elliott (of the 
Theological Seminary), Dr. Exner, Dr. K. B. Davis, and Dr. Hamilton, I have 
thought it worth while to submit it for more general use among the increasing 
group of those psychologically-oriented investigators who are eager to con- 
tribute toward the expansion of the Mental Hygiene Movement in our institu- 
tions of learning. 

Those who have become acquainted with Dr. Hamilton’s thoroughgoing 
Questionnaire will appreciate how significantly it has (albeit “ unconsciously ”) 
influenced mine. 

It need hardly be added that the Inventory may be (and perhaps more 
satisfactorily) presented in three divisions embracing Childhood, Adolescence, 
Adulthood. That was my first choice but after several conferences with 
advisors I recast the Questionnaire to conform more nearly to the topical 
arrangement. 
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BEING THE BASIS FOR THE STUDY OF THE NORMAL SEX LIFE oF 
YounGc Men (UNMARRIED) 


At what age did you begin to ask questions about sex? 

As a child were you interested in watching elders undress? 

At what age were you eager to know what the genitals of the other sex 
looked like ? 

At what age did you begin to be troubled by how a child is born? 

At what age did you become curious about your own sex organs? 

What one sexual fact were you most curious about between (approxi- 
mately) ages twelve to fifteen? 

At what age did you wonder what sex organs are for? 

In which have you been more interested: male or female sex organs? 

Has your interest in female sex organs been at anytime overwhelm- 
ingly strong ? 

What one sexual fact were you most curious about at (approxi- 
mately) ages sixteen to eighteen ? 


At what age was your curiosity about sex most keen? 

Is your curiosity still unsatisfied ? 

What sex fact are you still curious about? 

Do references to sex stir your curiosity ? 

What one sexual fact were you most curious about between (approxi- 
mately) eighteen to twenty-two? 

* * * * * 

Did you look upon dirty talk as shameful ? 

Did you think of any acts as shameful ? 

What acts in particular were you ashamed of before puberty ? 

Is the toilet associated in your memories with sexual shame? 

Why did you feel ashamed of sex? 

Did you get the impression in childhood that love-making is shame- 
ful? 

At what age did you (somehow) feel ashamed of your body? 

Was undressing associated with shame? 

When as a child you jumped about naked (or partly so), were you 
greeted with “ Shame, Shame” ? 

Were you frequently undressed as a little boy in the presence of girls? 

Did you care whether girls or boys saw you undressing ? 

At what age did you feel ashamed to undress in the presence of 
another person? 


At what age did you begin to feel bashful ? 

What experience (or occurrence) made you ashamed of your body? 
Have you a vivid recollection of an early experience of shame? 
Narrate it briefly. 
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Were there some questions about sex you were ashamed to ask your 
parents to answer? 
Name them. 
Were you ashamed to learn that you had sex desire? 
Do you still feel ashamed of nocturnal emissions (“ pollutions’’) ? 
Has experiencing sex desire made you feel a sense of guilt? 
* * * * * 


Did you try to engage in the sex act before puberty ? 

How did you first become acquainted with masturbation (“self- 
abuse ’’) ? 

Did you ever see another boy masturbate ? 

Did you have the impression that only bad boys masturbate ? 

Did you believe that only boys masturbated ? 

Did a boy ever deliberately expose his sex organs in your presence? 

Did a girl ever expose her sex organs in your presence? 

Did you witness much kissing, love-making, among older members of 
the family ? 

Would you say that you were seriously conscious of sex by age four- 
teen? 

At what age did you first masturbate ? 


Did masturbation usually bring you a feeling of buoyancy or of 
depression ? 

Were you disturbed by sex tensions during adolescence? 

What particular sex problem troubled you in adolescence? 

What was your attitude in adolescence toward the other sex: like, 
dislike, or indifference ? 

When did you become interested in the sex act? 

At what age did you seek to know how the sex act is performed? 

Did experiencing erections make you feel ashamed ? 

Does talk about sex tend to stir you sexually? 

Does reading about sex tend to stir you sexually ? 

At what age were you very sensitive sexually ? 


Did sex ever seem like a force you had to contend with? 

At what age did you hope to marry ? 

Do you think of sex as something unclean? 

At what age did you experience nocturnal emissions? 

Did you think they were doing you harm? 

Did you feel sinful because of them? 

Did you try to forget them? 

Did you know anything about the physiology of emissions? 
At what age did you first hear of “ pollutions ”’? 

Did the very word “ pollutions”” suggest something shameful ? 
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Are you interested in how the sex act is performed? 

Does attending “ musical comedies or revues” stir you sexually ? 

Does attending vaudeville shows stir you sexually? 

Does attending the movies stir you sexually ? 

Does attending the “ legitimate ” drama stir you sexually ? 

At what age did you begin to be seriously troubled by the sex problem ? 

Do you look upon the modern college girl as likely to make a good 
companion in marriage? 

Is there any alternative to marriage that you approve? 

What is it? 


Are you acquainted with the facts of birth control ? 

What is the source of your information? 

If there were a psychologic clinic in your institution of learning, 
would you consult it? 

What special problems would you care to discuss? Number in the 
order of importance. (1—=most important, 8=—least important) : 


Masturbation Women 

Venereal diseases Marriage 

Reverie (day dreamnig) Sex life in general 
Mental conflicts Birth control 


Mention any other special problem you might care to discuss in a 
private conference at the psychologic clinic. 

Is there any problem more important to you than sex? 

If there is, name it. 

Would you get married now, if you could afford to? 

Would getting married now help you to pursue your work (studies) 
with more peace of mind? 

How do you solve your problem of sexual tensions ? 

Do you look upon masturbation as a harmful practice? 

Have your studies suffered from the interference of personal sex 
problems ? 

Did companionship with boys have anything to do with your mastur- 
bating ? 

Did companionship with girls have anything to do with your mastur- 
bating ? 

Did companionship with boys help to increase or decrease the practice ? 

Did companionship with girls help to increase or decrease the practice ? 

Has your sex life thus far been satisfactory or unsatisfactory ? 

Do you include yourself among those who are troubled by the sex 
problem? 

Do you find yourself frequently thinking of sex love? 

If you were giving a course in sexual enlightenment to young men 
of your own age, what problems would you stress? Enumerate and evalu- 
ate them. (l=—most important.) 
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At what age did you feel yourself ready for sex love? 

How many years have elapsed since then? 

How have you made your peace with sex desire? 

Do you find self-control an urgent problem? 

Do you feel within you a pent-up love-life that has no adequate outlet ? 

* * * * * 

Was your attachment before puberty stronger to your mother or your 
father ? 

Was your attachment during adolescence stronger to your mother or 
your father? 

Were you more attached before puberty to sister or brother ? 

Were you more attached during adolescence to sister or brother ? 

Were you ever jealous of either parent? 

Why were you jealous of your mother (or father) ? 

Did you get the impression that love-making is wrong for unmarried 
people ? 

Did you ever find fault with your sister for going with boys? 

Why? 

What was your attitude during adolescence toward masturbation: 
approval, disapproval ? 

Which sex, as a boy, did you think of as purer, male or female? 


Which sex, as a young man, do you think of as purer, male or female? 

Did you think of your sister (or sisters) as purer than other girls? 

Do you think of prostitution as a “necessary evil’? 

Did you ever think of masturbation (‘‘self-abuse”) as immoral ? 

Do you think so now? 

Does a knowledge of birth control tend to undermine the morals of 
young people? 

Have you been afraid to make love to women because of your respect 
for your mother ? 

Have you been afraid to make love to women because of your respect 
for your sisters ? 

Do you think that young men are subjected to too much sexual stimu- 
lation nowadays? 

Can you think of yourself as falling in love with a prostitute ? 


If there were no public disapproval of your behavior, would you prefer 
to live in a “ free love” relation rather than in marriage ? 

If you could forget your mother (and sisters), would you be more 
~ forward with women? 

Trying to be perfectly honest with yourself, state frankly which of the 
following factors keeps you from indulgence in sexual intercourse: 
(Number them in the order of their influence, 1—=most influential; 10—= 
least influential.) 
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Fear of being found out. 

Fear of venereal disease. 

Conscience (moral considerations). 

Lack of opportunity. 

Indifference to women. 

Preoccupation with studies and with work. 
Absence of desire. 

Other, safer forms of sex gratification. 
Fear of conception. 

Love of a girl (actually or as an ideal). 


Do you think of a fellow who has visited a prostitute as immoral ? 
Do you believe in marriage as the best solution of the sex problem? 
Is the sex relation before marriage immoral? 

Is the sex relation, extra-maritally, immoral? 

Which do you consider more immoral: adultery or murder? 
Which do you consider more immoral : adultery or prostitution ? 


Do you object to listening to “ smutty ” jokes? 

Do you like to listen to “ plain talk” about sex? 

Do you consider yourself passionate? 

Can a man love a woman without lust? 

Are love and lust essentially different ? 

Do you think of passion as lust or love? 

Will birth control increase the opportunities for lust? 
Will birth control increase the opportunities for love? 
Do you generally think of your own sex desire as love? 
Does “ spooning ” stir a man’s lust ? 


Can marriage transform lust into love? 

Can marriage transform love into lust? 

Are men more prone to lust than women? 

Are women more prone to love than men? 

Do you generally think of another man’s sex desire as lust ? 

Are you afraid of sex experience? 

Underline which of the following experiences once looked upon by you 
as wrong or immoral are no longer thought so: 


Kissing Masturbating 

Flirting Mating (without marriage) 
Spooning Divorce 

Smoking Adultery 

Drinking Reading sex literature 
Attending sex plays Enjoying jokes about sex 


Up until what age did you consider such experiences (as those just 
referred to) aS wrong or immoral? 
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At what age did you begin to change your mind? 
Would you marry a woman who is not a virgin? 


Is virginity in a man as important as virginity in a woman? 

Did you ever undergo the experience of considering a desire or wish 
(for example, concerning sex love) as evil and later, upon coming into 
more personal contact with it, finding it not evil? 

Have you a sceptical attitude toward woman’s virtue? 

Is sex desire, as such, evil ? 

Should sex love be used only for producing children ? 

Is sex love for its own sake immoral ? 

* * * * * 


Up until what age did you sleep in your mother’s bed ? 

Up until what age did you sleep in your mother’s room? 

Were your questions on sex frankly answered by your parents? 

When you went to the toilet (at school) did you ever hear dirty talk? 

Were your parents very much in love with each other ? 

Did you hear a lot of talk at home about sex? 

Did you get any information about sex from your mother ? 

Did you get any information about sex from your father? 

Did you get any information about sex from any other member of the 
family ? 

Did you get any information about sex from the servant girl? 

Did you get any information about sex from your boy companions ? 

Did you get any information about sex from books or pamphlets ? 

Did you ever consult the dictionary for “dirty” words (concerning 
sex)? 

Did a teacher ever talk to you about sex (in the elementary school) ? 

When you first got to know of sex love, did you think of it as in- 
decent ? 

Did seeing a woman nurse a baby make you sex-conscious ? 

Did anyone ever suggest to you that you visit a prostitute? 

Where did the suggestion come from: a book, a physician, a friend? 

Did you receive any warnings about “temptation ” ? 

From whom did these warnings come? 


Did you ever find it possible to talk frankly about sex with either 
parent ? | 

Which parent did you ever talk to about sex? 

Have you read books giving advice on sex to males? 

Have you read books giving advice on sex to females? 

Have such books helped you to solve any sex problem? 

Did attending a co-educational school make you more sex-conscious ? 

Were your companions in adolescence usually boys or girls or both? 
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For how long a period were you curious about sex? 
Did any boy ever show you obscene pictures ? 
Did any girl ever show you obscene pictures ? 


Did you ever buy any obscene pictures? 

Did you ever carry around with you any obscene pictures? 

Did you ever go swimming naked, alone? 

Did you ever go swimmig naked, with other boys? 

Were you glad to be naked? 

Did anyone make any “ wisecracks” about sex on such occasions? 

Did you think of these “ wisecracks ” as dirty? 

Have you frequently heard references to girls that struck you as not 
nice? 

Was your attitude toward girls when you first began to go with them, 
one of boldness or shyness ? 

Did any girl ever humiliate you? 


Did any girl ever ridicule you? 
Did you look upon yourself as attractive to girls? 
Has any experience or relation made you think of sex as beautiful ? 
Has any experience or relation made you think of sex as low? 
Did you ever think there was something shameful (indecent) about 
toilet functions ? 
Did you somehow link toilet functions with sex functions ? 
Did anybody try to explain the sex act to you? 
Who tried to explain it to you? 
Underline which one influence is most responsible for present day 
frankness in sex matters: 
(a) The theatre (including the movies, etc.) 
(b) Sex literature 
(c) Freedom of women (including dress, sports, drink, etc.) 
(d) Birth control 
(e) Postponement of marriage 
Has the reading of books on psychoanalysis harmed your self-control 
sexually ? 


Has the reading of books on psychoanalysis influenced your sex 
practices ? 

Has the influence been essentially good or bad? 

Do you look upon marriage as a relation you believe in and want, 
or a relation you do not believe in but can’t escape? 

When you read or hear the word “womb,” do you think of it as 
having vulgar (or indecent or smutty) associations ? 

When you read or hear the word “ pregnancy,” do you think of it as 
having vulgar (or indecent or smutty) associations ? 
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Does the idea of mating strike you as being a rather low experience? 

Would you be ashamed to mention womb in conversation with a boy 
friend? 

Would you be ashamed to mention penis in conversation with a boy 
friend? 

When you read or hear the word “ penis ” do you think of it as having 
vulgar (or indecent or smutty) associations ? 

Would you be ashamed to mention womb in conversation with a girl 
friend ? 


Would you be ashamed to mention pents in a conversation with a girl 
friend? 

Does the latter-day mode of dressing of women disturb you sexually ? 

At what age did the problem of finding it difficult to fall asleep be- 
cause of sex thoughts first trouble you? 

Have you ever seen paintings of nudes (female) ? 

Did they interest you? 

Did they seem inspiring or rather degrading ? 

Have you ever seen sculptures of nudes (female) ? 

Did they seem inspiring or degrading? 

Are you fond of looking at magazines (or newspapers) that display 
the female form? 

Does the nude female form (in reality or in imagination) fascinate 
you? 


Are you attracted to musical comedies by the display of the female 
form? 

Do you like to attend “leg shows’? 

Has any girl ever inspired you? 

Has any girl made you feel a contempt for sex? 

Did you get the impression that the sex relation is necessary for the 
preservation of health? 

Did you believe it? 

Are you the only child? 

Do you think you were somewhat neurotic in childhood ? 

Do you think you have been somewhat neurotic since adolescence? 

* * * * * 

By age fourteen did you have a sweetheart? 

Did you like being with girls? 

Were you ever a witness before puberty to a scene of sexual behavior ? 

Name the sexual behavior you witnessed. 

At what age did you become acquainted with the nature of female 
sex organs? 

How did you come to know the difference between the sex organs of 
boys and girls? 
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Mention a few facts about sex you knew (or thought you knew) at 
puberty—about age 14? 

During adolescence, did you ever see another boy manipulating his 
sex organs? 

What experience first made you eager to know more about sex? 

When did you begin to discuss sex with boy friends? 


When did you begin to discuss sex with girl friends? 

How did you first learn of venereal diseases ? 

At what age did you become interested in sex love? 

At what age did you become conscious of sex attraction? 

Where did you get your knowledge as to how babies are born? 

Did you ever have the experience of not being able to sleep because 
of sex thoughts? 

At what age did you begin to have intimate girl friends? 

Did you ever have a frank conversation about sex with a girl (or 
woman) ? 

When did the problem of prostitution interest you? 

Up until what age did sitting next to a girl seem strange? 


At what age did you find the companionship of girls normal ? 

Did being in a class with girls disturb you sexually (at times) ? 

At what age were you most sex-conscious in the presence of girls? 

At what age did your dreams become sexual in character ? 

Did a sexual dream leave you feeling buoyant or depressed ? 

Was your very first experience with masturbating pleasant? 

At about what age? 

At what age, particularly, did you do any “ daydreaming ” of a sexual 
character ? 

Have you been interested in girls in general ? 

Have you been interested in one girl in particular? 


Have you been eager to make love to many girls? 

Have you been eager to make love to one girl in particular? 
Up until what age were you ashamed to kiss a girl? 

Why were you ashamed? 

Up until what age were you afraid to kiss a girl? 

Why were you afraid? 

Did you make love to girls in the privacy of your imagination ? 
What experience first made you aware that you had sex desire? 
Did you believe that girls also had sex desire? 

Did you ever visit a prostitute ? 


Did you ever, during adolescence, witness a scene of sexual behavior ? 
Describe it. 
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At what age did breasts particularly attract your attention? 

Did you ever find yourself “ peeping ”’ (so as to see a woman’s body) ? 

At about what age did you begin to have sex dreams? 

Did a sexual reverie usually leave you feeling buoyant or depressed? 

Mention a few facts about sex you knew in adolescence, t.e., by age 
eighteen or so. 

Does dancing tend to stir you sexually ? 

At what age did you first clearly experience an orgasm? 

What provoked it ? 


Did the experiencing of the orgasm frighten you? 
Did it interest you? 
Did it give you a sense of pleasure or pain? 
Did it create a moral problem for you? 
Underline which of these alternatives you sincerely think is the most 
satisfactory solution of the “sex problem” in youth? 
Masturbation 
Prostitution 
Abstinence and self-control 
The mistress relation (free love) 
Marriage 
Underline which of these alternatives you sincerely think is the most 
satisfactory solution of the “ sex problem ” in youth? 
Absorption in one’s work 
Love of mother 
“ Homosexual ” friendship 
Sublimation (substitute activity ) 
Religious devotion (prayer, etc.) 
Has sex seemed like a force that both attracts and repels you? 
Have you found yourself troubled by moods? 
Have these moods had anything to do with the “ problem of women’? 
Has your experience with girls made you feel a dual attitude toward 
them: one of tenderness and one of hostility ? 


Did being in love make you feel sex-conscious ? 

Did being in love make you feel ashamed? 

Did being in love make you feel proud? 

Did being in love make you feel irritable? 

Did being in love make you feel angry? 

Did being in love make you feel meek? 

Did being in love make you feel cruel ? 

Did being in love make you wonder about the sex life of members of 
your family? 

Which member in particular: mother, father, sister, brother ? 
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Did you ever hear of the statement that masturbation may lead to 
insanity ? 


Did you believe this statement ? 

Did it frighten you? 

Did you ever visit a physician concerning a sex problem? 

Do you ever find yourself going through “ psychical sexual inter- 
course ” (t.e. performing the sex act in imagination) ? 

At what age did you notice yourself indulging in imaginary sexual 
love? 

Was the practice a persistent one, hard to shake off? 

Have you ever been solicited by a prostitute? 

Has a refined girl ever offered herself to you (without marriage) ? 

Do you find difficulty in sticking to your decision to be indifferent to 
sex? 

Did any experience disgust you with sex? 

What experience or fact first made you associate sex with disgust ? 

Has your acquaintance with sex made you feel that “ sex ” is unclean? 

Do you prefer the company of young men to that of young women? 

Do “ petting” parties tend to overstimulate young men sexually ? 

Has your interest in sex increased considerably in recent years? 

Were you ever punished because of sex activity of any kind? 

Were you ever disappointed in a love affair? 

Has any sex problem (or experience) ever depressed you? 

Are you rather easily attracted to women (or girls) ? 

Up until what age did you find it easy to get along without thinking 
about sex ? 

Up until what age did you succeed in remaining a “ virgin” ? 

Did any girl ever try to rush you into sex behavior ? 

Are there times when you fall in love with the virility or handsome- 
ness of your own body? 

Do women try to make love to you? 

Did you ever write passionate love letters ? 

Do you find yourself, repeatedly, sliding into states of reverie in which 
you make love to beautiful women? 

Do you ever feel the impulse to worship women? 

Did a girl or woman ever tell you about her sex life? 

Are you sensitive to women’s charms? 

* * * * * 

Do you think that current theatrical productions are too sexual in 
theme? 

Do you believe that man is monogamous ? 

Do you look upon divorce with approval or disapproval ? 

Do you believe that woman is monogamous? 
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Would you allow woman the same “ privileges ” in sex behavior as 
you do man? 

Do you believe in the “double standard” of morals? 

Do you believe that man is “ by nature” polygamous? 

Is “ jazz” life inducing sexual immodesty in young women? 

What is your attitude toward “ free love”: approval or disapproval ? 


Is “ jazz” life harming the sex idealism of young men? 


Would you extend to your sister the same rights of freedom in sex 
behavior as you claim for yourself? 

Do you find it difficult to think of a woman except as a sex object? 

Is sex a mystery to you? 

Are girls mysteries to you? 

Do you approve of special courses on sex enlightenment in our 
colleges ? 

Do you think it desirable to have psychologic clinics in our institu- 
tions of learning? 

Is frankness concerning sex problems harmful or beneficial to young 
men? 

Is frankness concerning sex problems harmful or beneficial to young 
women ? 

Does the subject of sex interest you a lot? 

Which of these expressions strikes you as most objectionable? Which 
least objectionable? (Number them: 1=—most; 5=least objectionable.) 


Mating 
Sex union 
Sex love 
Sex embrace 
Sex intercourse 
Do you believe that there are some aspects of sex too sacred to talk 
about ? 
Which in particular ? 
Is modern dancing at all responsible for moral looseness among young 
women ? 
Is modern dancing at all responsible for moral looseness among young 
men ? 
Do you believe that love of mother is a force that can aid a young 
man’s self-control ? 
Is it your opinion that the modern young woman is loose morally ? 
Would you say that the “ sex problem” is of major or of minor im- 
portance in a fellow’s life? 
Have you ever had a course especially devoted to sexual enlighten- 
ment ? 
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Number in the order of importance (1—most important; 6—least 
important) which of the following problems such a course (if given) 
should emphasize: 

Auto-erotic practices 

Venereal diseases 

Perversions 

Psychology of sex 

Methods of preventing conception 
Marriage (and parenthood) 


Is coeducation a wholesome thing, sexually ? 


What are the best ages for coeducation ? 

Do you believe that sexual problems are essentially matters of morals 
or matters of hygiene? 

If you had the power, would you like to eliminate sex-activity from 
your life? 

Do you feel yourself intellectually superior to sex desire? 

At what age should sexual enlightenment begin ? 

Is it normal for a decent young man to have sex relations (before 
marriage) ? 

Is it normal for a decent young woman to have sex relations (before 
marriage) ? 

Do you think of girls as “easy marks” (sexually) ? 

Is the “ flapper ” a type of girl to be ashamed of? 

Is it your opinion that the young men and young women of today take 
the sex relation lightly? 

Is the new freedom of women a sign of progress, morally ? 

Do you believe in a moral censorship of the stage? 

Do you believe in a moral censorship of the screen? 

Do you believe in a moral censorship of literature ? 

Should literature discuss the intimacies of sex? 

Is birth control moral ? 

Do you generally think of yourself as superior to woman? 

Do you generally think of yourself as inferior to woman? 

Do you generally think of yourself as the equal of woman? 

Have you tended to associate sex with sin? 


Have you the ambition to be a great lover ? 

Do you think of the seminal fluid with admiration, disgust, or in- 
difference ? 

Do you look upon the sexual act as a fine experience? 

Did you ever think of yourself as oversexed ? 

Did you ever think of yourself as undersexed ? 
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Do you feel yourself emotionally equipped to be happy in marriage? 
Does an increasing experience with sex (as literature or life) make 
you respect it the more? 


Do you look upon sexual thoughts (reverie) as a species of auto- 
eroticism ? 
Do you prefer reading an interesting book to being with a girl? 


Are you more at ease in discussing sex problems now than you were 
several years ago? 


A HORSE PHOBIA 
A CHARACTER ANALYSIS OF AN ANXIETY HysTERIA * 


By ALEXANDER S. Loranp, M.D. 


Chairman and Gentlemen: 

It gives me special pleasure to be given the opportunity to appear 
before the New York Psychoanalytic Society and as a member to 
present my first American case. 

I am aware that the presented case will be a very condensed one 
and that many interesting details will be omitted, though they are im- 
portant for the complete description of the case and the analysis, but as 
the case cannot be reported in minute detail, I will describe it briefly 
and give examples from the patient’s numerous and vivid dream life 
which were of great analytic value. I shall emphasize the working 
mechanisms of the neurosis, the character development of the patient 
through faulty identification and the ways in which the character 
was influenced by the analysis. 

The patient is thirty-six years old, a teacher, very intelligent, well 
oriented in psychology and in psychoanalytic literature. She came 
to me with severe neurotic complaints centering around a horse 
phobia which became unbearable during the last few months. 

Her main apprehension was that a horse would fall and break its 
legs. Whenever she walked on the street she compulsively thought 
of the possibility of the horse’s falling on the slippery pavement (this 
was during the Winter) and breaking its legs, which was a source of 
great annoyance to her. 

A few of her other complaints were fear of tuberculosis of the 
lungs, a sharp pain under her left shoulder blade, weakness of the 
whole left side and especially the left arm, shortness of breath, an 
oppressive feeling on her chest, a steady high blood pressure which 
puzzled her physicians and frequent urination (about every two 
hours) and also at night. She was always tired and the doctors con- 
sidered this a toxic result of her lung trouble. The patient actually 
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gave up her occupation because of this tiredness, although she had 
been a teacher for ten years. 

The neurosis began six years ago when her mother became ill 
with heart trouble. For two years the mother was bedridden, and 
in addition to her duties as teacher the patient had the responsibility 
of nursing her. During her mother’s illness, the patient did not 
complain of any specific ailments—was merely generally nervous. 
Only after the death of her mother did the shortness of breath and 
the lung symptoms appear. She then began to visit doctors with her 
maladies. In earlier years she had had her tonsils removed and been 
operated upon for crossed eyes. She considered the latter operation 
superfluous because she was able to correct the eye defect herself 
whenever she wanted to. After her mother’s death while visiting 
many physicians for her lung trouble she began, as she says, a love 
affair with a doctor whose married life she knew to be unhappy. The 
love affair consisted in being undressed, kissed and being petted on 
her breast, etc., by the physician, to which she asserts she submitted 
only because she knew he derived pleasure from it, although she 
herself remained cold and unresponsive. During this period she 
developed a fluor for which she had to be locally treated. Her other 
symptoms also became aggravated and she suffered from all these 
manifestations when she came to analysis. 

For a better understanding of her earlier life and its bearing on 
her neurosis, I shall describe her relationship to the various members 
of her family. 

First we will consider her relation to her mother: She was the 
younger of two sisters. She felt that her mother discriminated 
against her in favor of her older sister and that she was often unjustly 
punished. The patient was a bottle baby and could not forgive her 
mother for her failure to nurse her, feeling that her weakness was 
due to this fact. Her mother once explained that the sister and the 
two dead children suckled her breasts dry so that nothing remained 
for the patient. (The mother had atrophied breasts, especially the 
right one.) 

During childhood the patient used clever devices for gaining the 
mother’s affection and attention. She related an instance which 
occurred when she was six years old. At this time she suffered 
from sunstroke, or at least her malady was so diagnosed by the 
family physician, and her mother sat with her all day under a shade 
tree and showed her much tenderness. After that the patient often 
reproduced that “ sunstroke ” in order to be babied and loved. From 
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early childhood she was ear-witness to disagreeable arguments 
between her parents in which her mother accused her father of pur- 
suing other women. This was a justified accusation, and the quarrels 
ended in divorce when the patient was eleven years old. From this 
time she shared her mother’s misery and was continuously told of the 
wickedness of men. The mother watched her very closely when she 
began to “ go out” with young men and each time she was carefully 
warned about their “badness.” When she was eighteen she broke 
off her first love affair because of her mother’s constant nagging on 
this score. Following this affair she was attracted toward men and 
flirted with them; however, they were either much older than she, 
married or so involved that marriage was out of the question. 

As soon as she was able to earn a living she supported her mother. 
During her mother’s illness she nursed her herself, refusing profes- 
sional and friendly assistance. She preferred to do everything: such 
tasks as bandaging, injections and night care. None of these were 
too difficult or disagreeable; in fact, she seems to have enjoyed them, 
finding in them a dramatic quality which appealed to her. 

Concerning her relationship to her father, we must note that she 
was his favorite. When he punished the older sister he petted the 
patient, bought her candy and took her skating. He called her “my 
girl” for a long period. He walked arm in arm with her and this 
made her very proud. She remembers that when she was about five 
or six years old she used to creep into her father’s bed in the morning 
and sit on his chest, playing that way. Her memory of pleasurable 
dreams dates back to a period in which she dreamed of being beaten 
instead of her sister and she used to pray for the recurrence of these 
dreams. After the father left home for a long time she cried a great 
deal and then she began to hate him for being unfaithful to her and to 
her mother. A year later, while she was bicycle riding, she saw her 
father on the street but she turned away. She did not want to 
recognize him and actually has not seen or heard from him since. 
Only once after her mother’s death she felt an irresistible longing 
to search for him. She learned that he was alive, married and well, 
and she had the impulse to communicate with him. However, for 
some, to her, inexplicable reason she did not do so. 

The patient was always hostile to the sister. Glancing at the 
analysis retrospectively we can build up the patient’s attitude toward 
the sister. She resented the fact that the sister preceded her, was 
the first child, and hated her because she had suckled the mother’s 
breasts dry so that there was no milk left for her. She envied her 
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sister because she went out a great deal and had many friends. The 
father scolded her for staying out late and a typical phrase used in 
his reprimand was: “I will break your legs if you stay out again.” 
The patient envied not only her sister’s freedom but also her beat- 
ings, which she undoubtedly considered an expression of affection. 
After the father left home the sister also left and both mother and 
patient were glad to have her go. The patient was thus rid of a rival. 

The analysis began with great difficulty. The patient announced 
that she could not stay more than four months. It was explained 
that analysis cannot be limited to a specific time, and she then talked 
for several hours about her desire for suggestive treatment; she 
criticized analysis, saying that it deals only with sexual matters; 
although she admitted that some of her symptoms might have a sexual 
significance, she maintained that her horse phobia had no possible 
sexual implications. After the third analytical hour she said, 
“ Analysis is a game. If you win I’ll be rid of my troubles but if I 
win I will be satisfied because I will have proved to you that there 
is much that is wrong with analysis.” In her desire to prove to 
me that analysis 1s wrong, her whole past attitude toward men was 
manifest. This attitude was the decisive factor in her analysis. She 
wanted to surpass all men: to show them they are wrong, to prove 
that she was and is right in keeping away from them sexually, and 
to prove that woman’s part in sexual life is a form of slavery—as she 
saw it in her mother’s case—and that she has no desire for this form 
of slavery. She preferred masturbation, which she practiced two or 
three times a week by lying face down, on her stomach. 

From the very beginning of analysis the patient dreamed vividly 
and frequently. The whole course and procedure of analysis was so 
clearly shown in the dreams that according to the analysis they 
naturally group themselves into three parts. 


In the first part of the analysis her whole narcissistic anal sadistic 
character came to the surface: she was very aggressive, but behind 
her aggression was great anxiety. The aggression was really a pro- 
tection against an anxiety (protection against her castration fear). 

In the second part of the analysis she developed a strong positive 
transference and many of the analytic hours she spent in crying, 
which she had not done since her father’s departure from home. 
She had not even cried at her mother’s funeral. The significance of 
this period is the semblance it presents of a child wanting help in 
every respect—wanting money, love, etc. 
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In the third part she gave up her strange masculine character and 
began to approach the feminine. 

Her aggressiveness revealed itself as protection against her cas- 
tration fear. This fear was very pronounced in her horse phobia. 
On the fourth day of the analysis she brought her first dream, which 
reads as follows: “Iam in a crowd on a street corner. A dead cat 
is in my arms. I revive it . . . But something is wrong with 
the cat. As if its hemispheres (of the brain) were cut out. Some- 
thing is wrong with the semi-circular canals——I cannot cross the 
street. There are horses there and I’m afraid something will happen 
tothem. . . .” This first dream contains the nucleus of the neurosis 
in condensed form. It not only indicates her castration fears but 
clearly relates it directly to her horse phobia. The cat is deprived of 
its hemispheres (her testicles) and something is wrong with the 
semi-circular canals (vagina). She dares not cross the street (to 
solve her problem) because she is afraid something will happen to 
the horse. | 

For a clearer understanding of the interpretation of the dreams 
which follow I will add the main association to each dream in abbrevi- 
ated form. 

Of the many castration dreams which followed I will only 
mention a few: 

“T am holding a cat in my arms. Two elephants are approaching. 
I am afraid the elephant will hurt the cat.” The associations to this 
dream were: “Iam afraid to marry. The hymen will be hurt. A 
friend of mine went to a physician to have it broken artificially. My 
mother said that father ‘ went into her’ in two nights and she never 
could forgive him for it.” (The elephant is a characteristic mascu- 
line symbol not only because it is a big animal but also because of its 
trunk). 

The patient considered the whole analysis a castration and her 
aggressive attitude toward me, in the first part of analysis, was really 
a protection against falling in love, a protection against developing a 
transference which would mean giving up her masculinity, and this 
is clearly shown in the following dream: 

“TI am a school girl sitting with other children in a school room 
around the table. We hate the teacher. When he turns away I steal 
cake from the table and repeat this many times until there is none 
left. My mouth is full of cake. When the teacher turns around I 
hide my mouth, not to show that I am fooling him.” 

Another dream: “I am a pupil in a school and am reading from a 
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book. I don’t like the sentimental story and throw the book angrily 
to the floor.” The patient called this dream a hate dream and was 
very angry that she had to relate it. It represents her wish to throw 
the whole sentimental story—analysis—away, or leave it. At the 
same time her conscious anger indicated the increasing transference. 
She was by this time showing a tender and loving attitude toward me 
and did not want to hurt me. 

I mentioned before that her aggression was a protection against 
her castration fears, and I cite the following dream as an instance: 

“ T have a long stick in my hand. Somebody pares it with a knife 
so that it becomes smaller and smaller and only a little piece of it 
remains. I am pursued. It is a life and death chase. I think, ‘I 
shall escape,’ but the thought also comes, ‘If that little piece gets into 
the hands of my enemy I’m lost.’ I awake with anxiety, repeating 
the words, ‘Escape, escape!’ (The diminishing stick is a phallic 
symbol, paring it is equated with castration and the small piece which 
remained was the clitoris in which she retained her masculinity. The 
clitoris is really the female penis. ) 

Her fear of relinquishing her masculinity is based on her dread 
of the consequent acceptance of femininity and the inferiority which, 
for her, the latter designates. It is around this fear that her whole 
conflict is built. At first she was unwilling to accept the idea of 
castration—of not having a penis: in other words, of being a girl. 
Her penis-envy is a derivative of this conflict ; the castration tenden- 
cies are directed against every man, which we find very often 
revealed in her dreams. 

Another of her dreams is as follows: “I take a purse away from 
a boy pupil and say to him, ‘If you guess how much is in it I will 
give it back to you.’ There are two dimes, one smaller than the 
other, and some pennies. . . .” (The word ‘pennies’ = ‘ penis.’ 
The two dimes = the testicles of which one is smaller; being in the 
purse = scrotum.) 

Another castration phantasy, against me: ‘“ You are Buddha 
sitting on my breast.” (She often says I am the Mysterious One 
sitting behind her, and whose presence she feels only by the cigar 
smoke.) “A violent defloration follows: I throw you down on the 
floor and you lie there with a bloody penis.” Her associations to this 
dream clarify the understanding of her neurotic symptom, shortness 
of breath. I have already mentioned that as a child she used to play 
sitting on her father’s chest, which was really a form of childish 
masturbation for her. Her anxiety, shortness of breath, could be 
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interpreted as the wish for this act in reversed posture; that is, the 
wish for direct incest from which she is protecting herself by 
anxiety. The shortness of breath is also the punishment for the wish. 
Buddha represents the Almighty Father—analyst whom she is 
castrating. 

In the preceding, we saw her castration tendencies and penis- 
envy and her strong adherence to masculine tendencies. This means 
retaining in her clitoris the penis. Necessarily, this being present 
there must also be the castration fear connected with it. And really 
in her horse phobia this fear was expressed as nothing else than a 
castration fear. 

In connection with the case of “ Kleiner Hans,”! Freud, in 
“Hemmung, Symptom und Angst” established that anxiety is a 
danger signal of the ego to the castration fear. The animal phobia 
stself is an emotional reaction of the ego to the danger—the danger of 
castration. In this case the mechanism is quite different from that of 
Kleiner Hans, but the theme is essentially the same. 

In the first dream her castration fear was connected with the 
horse phobia. Other dreams repeatedly brought the phobia to the 
surface. Here is an instance of this type of dream: ‘“ Two horses 
draw a cab. I hit the left horse; it falls into a ditch. I am 
frightened, thinking it is hurt. But the horse gets up and goes to the 
right side and looks at me. It is not hurt.” The associations here 
are father and mother; the left horse is the father, who “ went the 
wrong way ”—chasing the other woman. 

Another dream: “I’m riding down a curved path in a bus drawn 
by horses. A man in the shadow drives the horses. I’m afraid of 
an accident.” The association to this is an accident her mother once 
told her of how her brutal husband once rode her across-country in 
order to produce an abortion. The patient often thought that she, 
too, might have died in.the same way as that unborn child, in the 
uterus, and this is really a deep castration fear. (Also identification 
with her mother. ) 

In the horse phobia, the horse really represents the patient her- 
self, through identification with her father and mother. It is exempli- 
fied in these dreams: “ Two horses are driven on a highway. They 
are tired, can scarcely pull, and fall every few moments. The driver 
is intoxicated—he doesn’t care.” The associations are: The two 
horses are she and her mother put into difficult straits by the father’s 
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behavior. The mother often used to say, “All my life I worked like 
a horse.” ‘‘ My mother had a sad face. I have a long sad face like 
a horse and I have to bear the burden of life.” 

The second dream: “A fat man is whipping a horse with a stick 
because the horse will not lie down. At once the horse changes into 
a man who is suffering terribly. His agony is written on his face, 
and he holds his hand on a spot on his back where the pain is most 
intense (It is the same spot where I feel my pains). I say to the 
driver, ‘ Why don’t you let him stand upright if he wants to?’ The 
driver answers ‘ You are right ’. .’ The drunken driver is the 
analyst, who actually makes her lie down on the couch (the patient 
often protested against this position). Symbolically this position 
makes her a woman, against which she unconsciously protests. The 
man who was transformed from a horse is the patient—the identifi- 
cation of the sore spot on his back with her own pain shows this. 
The wish is to stand up, to get the analyst’s permission to get up; 
in other words, to retain her masculinity and not to be forced to 
change. 

Here is another dream which shows that she identifies herself 
with a horse: “I see a horse and someone is forcing his mouth 
open and tries to push a stick into it. I resent it. . . .” (Interpre- 
tation is obvious—forced coitus. ) 

The fear that the horses will break their legs means, at the deepest 
level, a death wish against the father (on whose chest she used to 
ride )—-penis-envy and therefore a castration wish directed against 
men. Because of her feeling of guilt, she punishes herself for this 
death wish by reversing the situation. The death wish is turned 
against herself, and she therefore becomes the horse, the father, and 
fears breaking her legs. The anxiety that the horse will break its 
legs represents the fear of losing her penis, clitoris erotism, losing 
her hymen, symbolically falling (which means falling morally, in con- 
nection with her prostitution phantasies). 

Her fear of analysis and her resistance toward it, as already 
mentioned, was also a protection against castration, the two being 
equivalent in this case. All her resentment in analysis was also the 
resentment against the father and mother. At first she had violent 
phantasies in which she tortured the doctor. These gave place little 
by little to tender feelings, and slowly she began to have phantasies 
of being in love with the analyst, of having a child by him. This 
really corresponded to her childhood phantasy of having a child by 
the father. Her sexual phantasies and desires for the analyst re- 
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occurred and her old castration fear, which it really was all the time, 
became openly a wish for castration. I shall illustrate this by one of 
her dreams. 

“IT am lying in bed. I stretch my hand out to the lamp; the 
burner explodes and I am wounded. I have a hole in my forehead. 
I pull down my hat to cover the hole, but notice that the blood stains 
the band of my hat. I go to a doctor for treatment. He is a Jew 
but kind and nice.” 

The first association to this dream was: “I am going to you to 
stop my bleeding.” In connection with this, I must mention that 
her frequent urination, of which she complained when she was 
sixteen years old, was connected with pregnancy phantasies. Asa 
girl of sixteen, against the mother’s wish, she went for a ride with a 
boy. She was sexually excited and wanted to urinate but she was 
ashamed and retained her urine for many hours until she returned 
home. Her tendency toward frequent urination (every two hours) 
dates from this episode. When her better transference to me 
developed as a piece of active therapy, I tried to close all her libido 
outlets and suggested also that she retain her urine as long as possible. 
She was able to retain it without difficulty and urinated only two 
or three times a day. She relinquished her night visits to the toilet. 

In connection with this dream her associations indicated that she 
conceived retention of the urine as pregnancy. The real reason for 
the playful acceptance of the nursing rdle at her mother’s sick bed 
was partially playing the mother in phantasy and babying her, but 
mainly playing the father’s role by giving the mother daily enemas 
and morphine injections which the patient called “ shots.” Formerly 
she unconsciously had had to deny this possibility to herself and had 
to reassure herself that her bladder, which equalled uterus to the 
unconscious, was not distended. Her frequent urination was also 
a form of masturbation. The wish in the dream was to stop her 
menstruation as I stopped her frequent urination. 

Phantasies of an anal child were also present, and her anal char- 
acter was shown in many fecal dreams. The feces represented child 
and penis. One of her favorite occupations was to collect manure on 
the street for fertilizing her garden (Mother earth). 

As the repressed tender feelings were released and came to the 
surface a yearning for her mother became frequent. She sometimes 
behaved like a helpless child—cried easily, complained of being alone, 
recalled her childhood miseries, and often complained that she was 
hungry during the analytic hour. She established the habit of drink- 
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ing a bottle of milk every morning. At my suggestion that she give 
up the morning milk, she got up at night and sucked an orange. 
When she left the analytic hour she bought candy and sucked it. 
She excused herself by saying she wanted to have some sweetness 
in life because she had experienced so much misery. But she actually 
made a cavity in her tooth in order to go to another doctor because 
she wasn’t getting sufficient tenderness and love from the analyst. 
She wanted to be the breast-child to compensate for her childhood 
deprivation. Many of her dreams showed wishes connected with 
the breast. 

“TI am very hungry. A woman, I think the woman doctor at 
home, brings me white nuts which contain milky fluid and she brings 
me more and more of them. Then she talks of a lover of hers, a girl 
who was dressed in man’s clothes. . . .” The woman doctor is the 
mother and doctor in one—the analyst is the mother, and the patient 
the lover. This is really a hidden fellatio fantasy. When it is a 
direct wish for the breast, it is also a wish for the penis. 

Another dream: “ My mother is preparing the table for dinner. 
There is a nice pitcher which she carelessly breaks. I reproach her 
angrily but when she bursts into tears I cry with her, embrace her, 
and I feel her flesh soft in my hands as I never felt it before.” 
Associated with this dream, she resents not having had mother’s 
breasts and reproaches her for being the cause of the father’s leaving 
home, for when. breaking the pitcher means the breast it means also 
the penis. If the mother had not been so cold sexually and therefore 
argued with the father, he would not have left home. “I am a 
weakling not only because I was not breast-fed but because I am not 
a love child. Mother was cold; how, then, can I be loving? (not 
being conceived in love).’’ We must consider that being a bottle 
child was one of her deep-rooted traumas which made her in child- 
hood unable to develop a perfect identification in love with the 
mother. The identification was present, but only in one direction— 
that of wanting the father. The identification with the father was 
more strongly developed, through hate against the mother which only 
reinforced the first childish resentment and hate originating in not 
having been suckled. Hate against the mother changed to indiffer- 
ence through the analytic situation, and finally through love for the 
analyst, who was a mother substitute, it led to an understanding of, 
and tenderness for the mother. 

A dream from this period is as follows: “I am carrying a crippled 
child five or six years old. It talks but I do not understand it. I am 
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going to a crippled children’s home. There is a girl with a baby in 
her arms. She calls me and spreads the baby’s legs apart. I see 
that it is a girl, and I see the pubic hair on the genitals. Then I 
notice that one leg is shorter than the other. She shows me that the 
baby has a poorly developed penis and testicles. The penis is flat 
instead of round and is red. The girl says that the baby is not sex- 
ually mature. The child has herpes on the lips and it occurs to me 
that it has lues.” 

When the patient had this dream, she actually had herpes on the 
lips for three days. The baby in the dream is the patient herself. 
Her associations were showing it. She is at the crossroads and 
must choose her path—to remain as she is, fixed to the period of her 
life when she was both a boy and a girl—or to go in one or another 
direction. During this period she no longer masturbated and she 
changed her sleeping position to side or back (Formerly she was 
unable to sleep in any position other than on her stomach). It was a 
hard struggle. She masturbated in this position, and with this change 
came her wishes for intercourse with a man, which became more and 
more manifest. The wish to give up her homosexual fantasy and to 
become a girl is manifest in this dream: 

First part: “There is an amphitheater. I am dancing with a 
crowd of dancers, men and girls. They throw me down. [I lie on 
my stomach and a Chinese girl puts her foot on my back. I feel it 
distinctly.” 

Second part of dream: “I am on a stage. I think I will throw 
the girl off my back, but I think, ‘ That will kill her.’ So I push her 
down and start to dance with a man. He throws me down on my 
back and I think, ‘ Let’s have intercourse.’ But in order to make the 
scene more spectacular he is transformed into a negro. The mixed 
color will make a nicer performance. He is touching my vagina with 
his penis; I have an orgasm and awake. . . .” Then: “I 
thought I certainly would not tell this dream to the analyst.” 

The two parts indicate the patient’s past situation—the amphi- 
theater, and the present situation—the modern stage. In her former 
sexual life she was lying on her stomach, in which position she really 
masturbated with the phantasy of being a man. Then she left 
that position, and in the second part of her dream she started to 
dance with a man and the dance ended in a climax by being touched 
by the penis and lying under the man, representing her actual wish. 
The change from the dancer to a negro indicates having intercourse 
with the analyst, who appeared as a negro in her dreams because of 
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the brown complexion which seemed especially dark to the patient, 
a blonde. Furthermore, she put Jews and negroes in the same cate- 
gory, and although she did not know my religion or race she classified 
me as a Jew because Freud is a Jew and she therefore considers 
psychoanalysis a Jewish science and all analysts Jews. It was in 
the last month of analysis that her phantasies and actual wishes to 
have sexual relations with the analyst became consistently stronger. 
She cried and complained bitterly for many hours, saying that the 
analyst made her a little child and was now leaving her to go out into 
the world. She said that the analyst had taken her pride away. In 
the next few hours all the neurotic symptoms reappeared. This was 
really challenging the results of the analysis. The next night she 
cried bitterly and came to the analytic hour with this dream: 

“Tam in front of a hospital. It is after the war between Europe 
and America. I see a soldier with a wooden mask on his head in 
which there are holes for the mouth, nose and eyes. I thought, ‘ What 
is life to him?’ Then another soldier appeared, a tall blonde fellow 
who had no arms. He was walking quietly in the sunshine. I 
thought, ‘At least he can walk,’ and I also walked away in the sun- 
shine.” 

Both soldiers are the patient. The first represents her former and 
present life, walking about with a wooden mask on her face (the 
expression of the patient’s blue eyes and long masculine face was 
always practically devoid of any emotions). The second soldier 
signifies her wish to resign herself to life—without arms, symbolizing 
the penis and masturbation. The next day the patient reported that 
when she returned home after the analytic hour she found herself 
menstruating. Apparently this began during the hour without the 
customary warning symptoms several days ahead. She had talked of 
“Jus Primae Noctis” and she symbolically accomplished this by 
starting her menstruation in the analyst’s office. 

While coming to analysis the next day she thought she saw her 
father, and only when she closely approached the man who resembled 
him did she realize that she was mistaken. 

She reported an interesting experience which occurred the same 
day. (This was during the last few days of the analysis.) Lying on 
her bed she felt as if the left side of her body, arms and legs, had 
grown gigantic and she had to test the hallucination by actually feel- 
ing of the various parts of her body. She explained this as an over- 
compensation for “my former weak and sick left side.” (All her 
conversion symptoms were on the left side.) She remembered in 
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connection with that feeling, of having similar sensations once when 
her mother was sick. She felt as if her head were swollen and 
doubled in size. Both these hallucinations are connected with the 
variation of her Ego feelings,! the transition from a depressive and 
self-depreciative stage to an optimistic and self-confident one. Dur- 
ing the period of her mother’s illness she said everything was like a 
play. We know what unconscious gratification she received from 
caring for her mother and the feeling that her head was swelling was 
the symbolic expression of being broad-minded and proud to be able 
to bear the responsibilities just as a man would have, and also sym- 
bolically expressing the wish to be a man, having a penis by upward 
displacement. Just as now her confidence of the future expressed 
itself in the hypnagogic hallucination of the swelling of the left side. 


SUMMARY 


In summarizing the case for an understanding of the mechanism 
at work in the neurosis, I shall first proceed to trace it back to the 
time of its outbreak—namely, the mother’s death. 

The girl’s fair adjustment up to the time of her mother’s death 
can be explained by the mechanism of the double identification. 
There was the primary identification with the mother and there was 
a later developed but stronger identification with the father. By 
this identification she replaced the father in phantasy and in reality 
supported and helped her mother till death. 

After the mother’s death all the conflicts became active and her 
sick conditions forced her to doctors with one of whom she began a 
one-sided sexual affair. We know that she was frigid in this connec- 
tion and the reason that she could not be gratified was because the 
doctor was a father substitute (among other similarities, he was 
unhappily married) and in this affair the whole old Oedipus situation 
was mobilized and with its mobilization the old ambivalence returned ; 
the love and hate against the father; necessarily the old guilt feeling 
was also activated and it caused her frigidity. The frustrated excite- 
ment in this love affair accumulated and caused the anxiety prepared- 
ness on which foundation the other symptoms developed. 

As concerns the understanding of her special phobia, let us try 
_ to imagine her past psychic situation: 

The phobia was not directly connected with the horse (as in the 


1 Silberer’s “ Einige Variationen des Ich Gefithls "—Zeitschrift, Bd. 12— 
1926. 
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case of Kleiner Hans in the sense that he feared that he would be 
bitten by the horse) but rather it consisted in the anxious expectation 
of injury befalling the horse; namely that it will break its legs. 
Nevertheless, the mechanisms are the same—as Freud has so clearly 
established—+t ts a castration phobia—and the anxiety represents the 
protection of the Ego against the libido strivings. 

The development of her masculine character is similar to that 
described by Freud. 

Masculinity means denying the loss of or absence of the penis 
and when the penis phantasy is persistent the castration fear neces- 
sarily is also present. 

A special explanation must be made to clarify the wording of the 
phobia “something will happen to the horse—it may break its legs.” 

The phobia is the punishment for the unconscious incest wish. 
As always, so in this case, too, the horse 1s a symbol for the father. 
The fear that something will happen to the horse—“ It may break its 
legs” is in the first place a castration wish against the father (death 
wish). 

Secondly by identification in her masculine character she is the 
horse (father) “ something will happen to the horse—it may break its 
legs ”’ means—the wish for punishment directed against herself for 
her castration tendencies against the father (death wishes). 

In the third place, this fear means also her deepest wish for sexual 
intercourse—being castrated. (Mechanism: fear means repressed 
wish. ) 

That breaking the legs meant to her unconscious the wish for 
something pleasurable, the wish for something to come from the 
father is substantiated by the patient’s childish phantasy of being 
beaten by the father. 

I mentioned that as a little child she often prayed for the nice 
dream of being beaten. She was the witness to her sister’s beatings 
and heard the oft-reiterated phrase “I will break your legs.” 

Freud, in his contribution in a “ Child Is Being Beaten ”? gave 
us the first explanation of this phantasy which is common in children. 
He explains the development of this phantasy in three phrases. The 
child’s phantasies are: 

1. The father is beating a child. 


1 Uber die Psychogenese eines Falles von weiblicher Homosexualitat— 
Sammlung Kleiner Schriften zur Neurosenlehre, V. 

*“ Ein Kind wird Geschlagen”—Sammlung Kleiner Schriften zur Neuro- 
senlehre V. 
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2. The father beats a child whom I hate (he loves only me). 

3. I am beaten by the father (masochistic character). 

In the foregoing case the phantasy starts at the second phase— 
“The father beats the older sister whom I dislike, and loves me,” 
which was the situation in reality. The phantasy and wish to be 
beaten represents also her wish for punishment for her incestuous 
love. 

The nucleus of the present neurosis was her castration tendencies 
against men and flight from womanhood which at the deepest level 
was flight from incest. The wish merited punishment and received 
the same punishment which she in phantasy experienced at the time 
of its first appearance during the original Oedipus situation. 

The development of the patient’s masculine character is traceable 
to the post Oedipus situation. After a normal Oedipus situation, 
identification with mother and love for the father, an overly strong 
father fixation developed, mainly because she had no competitor— 
the mother was obviously hated by the father. This was manifest 
by the continuous quarreling. The patient was his favorite child 
(he called her “ my girl,” etc.). The father was never given up for an 
object—but she went from the latency period into puberty with this 
fixation and at this point the trauma occurred—the father left home, 
unfaithfully deserted her and mother. The girl reacted violently. 
She withdrew her libido from the father and began to hate him. 

This meant to withdraw her libido from all men and to give them 
up completely in which she was supported by her mother during 
puberty and in her later development. This was a conscious process 
Simultaneously in the unconscious, an identification with father took 
place through the mechanism of incorporation. This served an 
ECONOMIC function. By indentification with the father she saves 
herself the pain of losing the loved object and at the same time can 
deny the fact of incest—as if she said: “It is not true that I love 
him—I am a man myself.” 

By the hate fecling against men the old penis envy and jealousy 
comes again to the surface and by it her masculine tendencies gain a 
new DYNAMIC force.? 

Every one of her conversion symptoms had a special symbolic 
vali:e by her identification with her father or mother. We indicated 
the deeper symbolic significance of the phobia. Her pains on the 


*See also works of Karen Horney “Flucht aus der Weiblichkeit”’ Zeit- 
schrift, Bd. XIT, 1926. 
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left side of her back were partly identification with her mother. One 
day she came into her mother’s sick room just when the mother had 
an attack of shortness of breath. At that moment she felt the pres- 
sure around her breast for the first time. The symptom, shortness 
of breath, which produced exaggerated fear of tuberculosis of the 
lungs in the patient were the same as those from which her mother 
suffered. It could also mean a repressed wish for intercourse, for she 
expressed this symptom with the words: “as if someone were sitting 
on my chest.” This was a reversal of the old play when she sat on 
her father’s chest. 

The symptom of frequent urination, as we saw, was partially a 
substitute for masturbation, and partially served as an assurance that 
she was not pregnant (the bladder equalled uterus). 

The overdevelopment of her right breast and erectibility of the 
right nipple was an expression of her feeling of superiority over her 
mother whose breasts were atrophied, especially the right, on account 
of which the patient was bottle fed. The erectile nipple served also 
as a penis substitute,’ much more so because not having the mother’s 
breasts can be considered a castration. 

The fact that the patient was not breast fed may be a factor of 
her extreme narcissism if we consider the breast as the first love 
object. Not having it may cause a lack in the development of object 
libido. 

According to Reich “ Treibhafte Charakter ”* the breast serves 
as a bridge from narcistic to object libido. 

I should like to say a few words about how I tried to uncover 
some of the patient’s symptoms by giving her, at a certain period of 
analysis, some suggestions which meant a painful privation to the 
patient. Certainly I had to be prepared that such suggestions would 
increase the patient’s resistance by creating greater psychic tension. 
My procedure was that which Ferenczi emphasizes in his last contri- 
bution: “Contra Indications of Active Therapy.” 

I made a suggestion when a well developed transference was 
established, when the resistance created thereby could be resolved, 
and knew also that when the patient is given the choice of accepting 
or rejecting the suggestion—by accepting she will carry it through. 
I emphasize suggestion and not restriction because the latter con- 
tains the danger that the patient will accept it only as a tool to later 
defy the analyst. 


* Ferenczi—" Versuch einer Genitaltheorie.” 
* Wilhelm Reich—“ Der Treibhafte Charakter.” 
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Some suggestions given and carried out were: To try to retain 
the urine. To give up masturbation. Not to lie on the stomach. 
Not to drink milk in the morning and not to suck oranges at night. 
Not to go to the dentist during analysis, etc. 

The patient had about 150 analytic hours which is equivalent to 
six months of analysis in daily sessions, always a complete hour, and 
it helped her in many ways as I later had an opportunity to hear of 
her adjustment. I myself do not consider this a complete analysis 
for two reasons: First, the period of time over which it extended 
was not long enough, and secondly and more important as it was 
bound to a term and especially because it was the patient’s term. 

She came for four months of analysis, then she changed her 
term and prolonged it. An actual business situation forced her 
to break off the analysis earlier than she expected and I could not 
consider it as resistance. 

Her adjustment until now, six months later, gives promise of 
being good without continuing the analysis. I put the responsibility 
of ending it on her. 

From the standpoint of the term question, as we know it was 
her intention to beat the analyst, to fight him and show him that there 
is much wrong with analysis—although she got rid of many of these 
emotions and tendencies, she unintentionally succeeded in ending 
the analysis sooner than it would have. What effect this will have 
later on the analysis her adjustment will show. She knew that if 
the adjustment was not satisfactory she could continue the analysis, 
which to date seems not to have been necessary. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS OF PEDOPHILIA ! 


By JoHN Hotianp Cassity, M.D. 
ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


From the standpoint of the psychopathologist, the term “ pedo- 
philia ” carries a greater and more specifically definable meaning 
than does the more general literal translation: the love of children. 
To the student of abnormal psychology, pedophilia implies an erotic 
craving for a child of the same or different sex on the part of an 
adult, which is distinctly asocial only when at attains overt propor- 
tions. Unfortunately, it is usually only after these erotic propensities 
have become more or less uncontrollable that the victims of this dis- 
ease entity are brought to the attention of the psychopathologist. Thus 
in each of the five cases studied by this writer, 1.e., those which 
prompted this paper, the pedophilia had reached a criminal climax 
before apprehension. 

The five cases surveyed are or were residents of the criminal de- 
partment at St. Elizabeths Hospital. All were originally charged 
either with assault with attempt to rape, carnal knowledge with a 
minor, or actual rape. Strangely enough, it has been only in the past 
decade that these offenders have been suspected as victims of psycho- 
pathological processes by the courts or by the people at large except 
those which were very obviously deranged individuals. This 
naturally resulted in a dearth of clinical material in the mental insti- 
tutions, and in a corresponding scarcity of literature on the subject. 

The courts, both military and civil, have assumed more unrelent- 
ing attitudes in regard to this type of criminal offense than toward 
any other criminal entity, not even excepting murder. Only recently 
in one of the cases mentioned a Judge Advocate of the Navy, after 
a long and emotional harangue on the immoral aspects of rape, 
strongly urged that the death penalty be applied, even in the face 
of purely circumstantial evidence. It so happened, however, that 
there were other members of this particular court-martial who waxed 
so forbearing as to reduce the sentence to only fifty-one years. It 
might be added also that the court was in no way responsible for the 


1 Read before Washington Psychopathological Society, June 28, 1926. 
[189] 
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soldier’s ultimate transfer to an institution. Needless to say, this 
barbarism will in no way be frustrated until competent psychiatrists 
are employed in all criminal court procedures. This move, however, 
would probably deprive prosecutors of their only incentives for 
becoming officers of this character and would thus deplete the ranks 
of these supposedly indispensable institutions. W. A. White (1) 
quite pointedly exposes the true nature of these incentives when he 
asserts that “ Vengeance seems to be the original motive for what 
is now termed justice,” and that ‘ Vengeance is, of course, the result 
of a complex emotional state. It has perhaps two main roots, the first 
sexuality, there being a certain erotic form of pleasure in inflicting 
pain (sadism) ; the second in the ego instinct, injuring someone else 
giving a feeling of power and so tending to overcome a feeling of 
inferiority.” 

The recent advent of dynamic psychological conceptions has 
brought about fortunately a more intelligent disposition of these 
cases, and now the institutions caring for the mentally deviated are 
receiving an increasing number. 

The mechanisms concerned in this form of eccentric behavior 
have not apparently as yet drawn any appreciable amount of interest 
from any of the psychological groups, not even including the more 
dynamic ones. This is not especially surprising, however, when 
scciety’s extreme insularity regarding this neurosis, that is to say in 
its overt manifestations, is taken into consideration. In attempting 
a scientific evaluation of this entity the psychologist meets almost 
immediately certain definite opposition from society. In the first 
place, he exposes himself to severe and inexorable public rebuke. 
Society has labeled this type of conduct as the most flagrant and 
indefensible act in the whole category of sexual atrocities and is 
quite reluctant to countenance any effort on the part of science to 
deal with this problem in anything like a civilized fashion. But 
this attitude is not especially surprising when one recalls how all 
progressive innovations in every field of endeavor in the past have 
invariably met with similar objections from society which, with its 
infinite lethargy and ennui, cannot hope to keep apace with that 
small energetic group of forward-lookers who represent scientific 
advancement and who work to promote understanding in every civili- 
zation. But it would be futile at the present stage of civilization to 
attempt to enlighten the public at large in order that the victims of 
this affliction might receive the same consideration as other infirm 
individuals. Nevertheless, to recapitulate, we are quite gratified to 
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note that even prison authorities are beginning to dimly fathom the 
psychopathological significance of this psychic disorder; very gradu- 
ally, however. We are indeed grateful for even this small amount 
of recognition as it affords us opportunity to study a problem, the 
surface of which has scarcely been scathed. 

The studies of this subject made by the older psychologists were 
limited principally to descriptive observations, the actual psychological 
mechanisms responsible for the neurosis being usually either neglected 
in toto or casually dismissed by vague conjectures. To illustrate, 
Krafft-Ebing (2) in his attempt at psychological explanation falls 
back on “a morbid disposition only ” on the part of the pedophalic 
as the motivating factor. Havelock Ellis (3) accounts for the per- 
version by merely discussing one phase of the situation, namely, the 
motivation through the frustration of normal sexual urge. Magnan(4) 
confines his work purely to historical surveys. Though the 
exponents of later and more dynamic schools have more successfully 
approximated an etiological solution, they, too, have unfortunately 
approached the problem from the one particular angle which espe- 
cially held their attention at the time of study. Bleuler,(5) for ex- 
ample, voices the notion so commonly cherished by the laity, to wit, 
_ that actual impotency in elderly roués is solely responsible for the 
perversion. This conclusion, of course, betrays a very meager 
acquaintance with this subject, inasmuch, as will be shown in this 
paper, there are individuals in the early period of manhood who are 
afflicted with this behavior disorder. Stekel’s (6) point of contact 
with this question is embodied in his appeal to persistent infantile 
sadistic propensities. Bloch (7) attacks the problem from a more or 
less anthropological viewpoint, alluding to the prevalent practices 
in many races of employing pedophilia (with young virgin girls 
only) as a means of curing venereal diseases. That this constitutes 
only a fractional account is quite obvious because it is only in rare 
cases that one encounters an individual who has pedophilic predilec- 
tions and at the same time is suffering from venereal disease. 
Hadley (8) of this hospital has adopted a very broad attitude toward 
this entity. In the case which he successfully analyzed he took into 
full account the various roadways which he followed in attempting 
to arrive at the proper etiological destination. In this particular case 
he calls attention to the “ over-evaluations of pre-adolescent crav- 
ings” which had been “buttressed upon the prolongation of the 
mother-infant relationship.” In this instance there occurred a direc- 
tion of the love impulse with slight modification in its method of 
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satisfaction to an equal or inferior object, the little girl, He holds 
that in the weaning process the patient “in the renunciation of love 
for the mother merely made an exchange of objects.” Hadley says, 
“From the viewpoint of this sucking impulse, one may see 
almost a compulsion to repeat an experinece of such cherished im- 
port’ and that “this desire to repeat an experience, to repossess an 
object or an object substitute as near like the one which so erotically 
charmed him in childhood is of particular significance to the under- 
standing of the pedophilia.” He adds that while “ pedophilia in the 
chronologically adult person might preferably be interpreted as a 
regressive mechanism, it seems clumsy to refer to regression when 
the libidinous tendencies have not proceeded to higher biologic aims.” 
In reviewing the general situation in the cases studied by this 
author, the avenue of psychic impotency seems to afford us the most 
favorable one for approach inasmuch as it seems to play such a para- 
mount role in all of the cases considered. The manner in which this 
impotency is rationalized throws no small amount of illumination on 
the original source of the psychic distortion. 


Case A was the youngest of a large family. At the time of his con- 
viction on a charge of carnal knowledge with a girl of seven, he was 
fifty-two. A’s weaning was effected only after the application of charcoal 
to the nipples of the mother. At an early age he was severely admonished, 
and incidentally startled, concerning masturbation by the family physician, 
and about the horrors of sexual indulgence generally by his mother. At 
fifteen he attempted cohabitation, but the trial turned into a miserable 
fiasco when he failed to get an erection. At school he was showered with 
epithets like “greeny” and “ sissy.” He always regarded women with 
suspicion. He now talks at great length about the numerous advances 
scores of women had made toward him, which he invariably scorned on 
the grounds that “ You can never tell when you'll catch something” or 
“T’ll bet they have been out with all sorts of men.” Then again he relates 
of catching innumerable women in the act of masturbation or using 
domestic animals for that purpose, thereby further justifying his hetero- 
sexual evasiveness. It was only occasionally, according to him, that he 
indulged heterosexually, and even then it was only after being sorely 
tempted. When matters approached a pressing climax, he, like Jurgen, 
was then forced to “do the manly thing,” to save his face. Several times 
—rare instances, however—A’s main motive seemed to have consisted in 
shamelessly alluring women with his impelling charms and then in desert- 
ing the scene of action; thus accomplishing two quite attractive ends. 
First, he managed to eke his revenge on women, to whom he invariably 
alludes as “harlots” (thereby providing an excellent excuse for his 
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sexual abstinence), and secondly, he was by this action, enabled to regard 
himself as superior to other men by virtue of his amazing resistance to 
feminine prepossessions. Of course, the hundreds of his women admirers 
were merely figmentary characters in his little compensatory drama of 
life. The same motive of revenge persists apparently in his actual sexual 
experiences with little girls. In one instance, according to his version, 
the little girl (seven years old) insisted on entering his boudoir and 
exposing herself shamelessly before him and against his wishes. It was 
also her practice, he claimed, to divulge her many past sexual experiences 
with other boys. ‘‘ She was worse than any girl of seventeen I have ever 
seen,” he maintained. He states that he threatened to spank her, tell her 
mother, etc., yet we learn from reliable sources that he did exactly the 
opposite and encouraged her in the act. 

In approaching her sexually, he does so at the risk of betraying his 
sexual impotency which would, to his way of thinking, have been detected 
by more mature women. In other words, in choosing the immature girl 
as a love object, he obtains revenge for the deprivation of weaning 
through doing violence to virginity and simultaneously, in addition, grati- 
fies pent-up oral erotic cravings for which he had so long been striving 
to compensate. His conscious unrest ever being unable to meet the 
biological demand (heterosexuality) by playing the role of a male is 
relieved immediately. 

His marriage was obviously more of an attempt on his part to meet 
society’s expectations than to psychologically gratify a genuine hetero- 
sexual urge as he repeatedly failed to get an erection. He rationalized 
these failures by appealing to the whimsicality of his instincts “ which 
always told him when it was right with the woman.” Of course, when the 
instincts were noncommital, his sexual apparatus was automatically put 
out of commission. His wife complained time and again of being given 
“a short shuffle.” 

It has only been in recent years, however, that he has resorted to 
pedophilia. Part of that time he reconciled himself to his psychic 
impotency through vilifying women and writing and speaking with great 
effusion on the need of their reform on the grounds that their lewdity 
and laxness were insidiously undermining the homes and foundations 
of society. 

He seems headed directly for paranoia with religion as the expedient. 
Utilization of the vehicle pedophilia signifies a break in his compensation, 
a lapse from indemnifying narcissism back to an earlier and more satiating 
psychological state. 


Case B is a man of twenty-nine who was found guilty of raping a little 
girl of eight, the carnal act being preceded by a most brutal assault and 
followed by a ferocious attempt to have the little girl perform fellatio 
upon him. 
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B’s weaning was prolonged and, like A’s, effected with great difficulty. 
B, however, in school was said to be quite masculine in his play and 
performance. At eight he lost both of his parents and was cared for by 
a maternal cousin and his wife, who accepted the responsibility with great 
reluctance and bad grace. The overbearing attitude of the parental sur- 
rogates was indeed an unfortunate affair at this critical point in the child’s 
development. Having barely reconciled himself to the loss of the breast 
and the disappointment accompanying the loss, the advent of the sudden 
injustice imposed by the foster-parents provoked in him exaggerated 
retaliative tendencies. The only form of retaliation he had known, of 
course, was that psychologically registered in protest against the trauma 
sustained at weaning and against the closely associated idea of castration. 
It was this character of hate apparently that he called to his rescue in 
this untimely, and indeed fortuitous dilemma, thereby halting the normal 
psycho-sexual development at a very crucial time, that is to say, when 
the patient was bridging the narcistic gap between oral sadism and 
heterosexuality. Rank (9) avers that this step is a most essential one and 
is dependent upon a transition through the masturbation, homosexuality, 
narcistic route. He describes the integrations concerned with great care 
and emphasizes that part of the sexual evolution wherein the penis is sub- 
stituted for the nipple and the hand for the mouth, thus completing the 
first step in the direction of adult sexuality. Sullivan (10) renders a very 
vivid description of the process in normal children, from the clinical angle 
in his discussion of erogenous maturation. 

In view of the non-transference features of this case, we are obliged 
to utilize the material collected when the patient was off his guard, and to 
refer to letters which were intended by him to be sub rosa. We submit 
below the testimony of two prison attendants based on six months’ asso- 
ciation with the patient, and excerpts of the supposedly sub rosa letters. 

“B often bragged about his past amours and the various kinds of per- 
versions he practiced with women. He likewise bragged constantly of his 
physical strength and manly vigor, which seemed to be his fixed idea. 
He masturbated almost every night and bragged about his endurance. He 
often deliberately and publicly exposed his genitalia and body generally. 
He told us with great pride of all the sexual connections he had had with 
small girls before he came to prison.” 

Another prison hospital nurse testified that B talked all the time about 
the various kinds of girls he had known and what he did to them in 
various sexual ways. If B saw a pretty female picture in a paper or 
magazine, he would say he would love to He drank enormous 
amounts of milk topped off with eggs and anything he could sneak from 
the patient’s dietary. States this would make him big and mighty. He 
exposed his body continuously. Said Haitian girls were “rutting” at 8, 
thereby vindicating his antisocial behavior in Haiti. 
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In a letter that was supposed to have been secretly mailed to a widow 
with several children (and incidentally several years his senior) he con- 
fided: (using vulgar expressions) that he cohabited with at least fifty 
little girls before he was 18. And further on in the same letter tells her: 

“T could not be satisfied with a mere good-night kiss from you. I can 
go all night long, seven nights every week.’’ Then strangely enough, he 
adds, that if he cannot satisfy her in the old-fashioned way, that he would 
be glad to substitute cunnilingus and would be just as glad to satisfy her 
in that way.” Then still further on he implores her to wear a “ bodice 
that comes up just high enough to imprison his precious little sweet twins 
for his favorite pastime would be to take them in his hands and fondle 
and kiss them, at every opportunity.” 

Now note the melodramatic tone he assumes in admonishing her about 
going out with another man: 

“Tt tore my heart all to pieces and the whole big frame of my great 
strong body just trembled with convulsions and horrid, hoarse, rasping 
sounds. If I could have gotten my hands on that damned rascal that night, 
I would have made mincemeat out of him, bones and all. You should not 
have gone out with him or any other damned knave. I am afraid had I 
been there I would have broken and crushed your precious heart until 
you would never have been your sweet self again.” 

Then thence, with this second mother surrogate, he virtually admits 
his psychic impotence when he assured her that even though he could not 
effect cohabitation in the old-fashioned way he could resort to a perversion, 
oral erotic in character, which would be just as suitable to him and, to 
his notion, just as effective. His favorite pastime, however, would be 
fondling his “ pair of little twins” (the mammae), which act would 
ostensibly afford him a certain recompense for the original breast-with- 
drawal; and through narcissistic braggadocio, masturbation, sadistically- 
tinged compensatory threats, etc., he asserts his independence, and 
synchronously wreaks his revenge for the original trauma. The psycho- 
logical combination becomes more adequately crystallized in the act of 
pedophilia. Oral cravings are gratified through cunnilingus, and nursing 
simulations. Old scores are vindicated through the assumption of brutal 
attitudes, castration obsessions are rationalized through pedophilia suff- 
ciently to at least partially still his own alarm over being impotent. 

The contributing factors presented in Case C are of such character as 
to facilitate a more lucid correlation between the weaning trauma, with 
its associated factor of psychic enucleation and the resulting pedophilic 
propensities. Shortly subsequent to his sudden and premature breast 
withdrawal, that is to say when the patient was four years of age, the 
mother unwittingly augmented the disconcerting weaning sequellae (that 
is to say, castration phenomena, vindictive reaction and oral cravings) 
by displaying great affection toward a little girl in the neighborhood 
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(C’s own age). C recalls his bitter jealousy toward this rival and like- 
wise the morbid antipathy he developed toward all little girls near this 
age. It may be well also to mention at this juncture that C was some 
six months delayed in acquiring the habit of walking. In the pre- 
adolescent stage he was most noticeably bashful toward girls. Just prior 
to and during puberty he indulged excessively in competitive auto-erotic 
practices with a boy friend. While employed as a delivery boy for a 
grocery, when about sixteen, C resorted to his first pedophilic indulgence 
with a little girl of six whom he found at home alone one morning. 
Thereafter he indulged quite frequently with little daughters of cus- 
tomers encountered on his route. He justified his choice of younger girls 
by averring that those his own age were all just “ gold-diggers.” He was 
first arrested in 1914, having accosted a female child on the street and 
persuaded her to accompany him in an auto. The police authorities, after 
a rather thorough investigation, recommended his hospitalization in a 
state institution. After a short stay there he was discharged as cured 
from mental deficiency, which diagnosis would be absolutely the last to 
be offered by anyone who is at all informed in psychopathology. <A year 
later he married a girl whom he described as frigid. A child was born 
nevertheless, in spite of frequent erection difficulties. The marital sexual 
relations were never satisfactory, C maintaining that his wife was 
unresponsive. He separated and remarried in 1918. He required his 
second wife to keep the pudendum free from hair, being unable to erect 
properly if there were any present. It was his pleasure to substitute 
nursing simultations for the adult act. When twenty-two, he was 
again apprehended by the police in the very act of ravishing a female 
child of nine and he was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. During 
all this time he never desisted from masturbation, and for the past 
two years he feared that the excessive indulgence would affect his 
mentality. The arrest which led to his commitment here resulted 
from his having allured a girl of eight away from a tourist’s camp. 
She was found deserted two or three miles from the camp several 
hours later in C’s car which had broken down. She confided to her 
mother in her child parlance that a man had performed cunnilingus upon 
her. Upon admission to this hospital C was very loquacious and manic 
in his reaction though not greatly excited. The oral musculature was 
given great play and his tongue protruded continuously and suggestively 
in conversing. He minimized and evaded not a little before ever admitting 
his guilt in any of the cases. He continued his auto-erotic practices. 
Physical examination revealed a female arrangement of the pubic hair and 
adolescent genitalia. 

To briefly condense, C’s behavior, his reluctance in developing the 
walking habit, probably reflected his desire to remain a nursling. The 
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appearance of the rival on the scene motivated him to direct the oral 
sadistic affect toward her who had seemingly obstructed the return path- 
way to the cherished object of his oral cravings. In later resorting to the 
sexual act of pedophilia, he avenges himself on the displaced wrath 
object (the little girl who had frustrated his desires) and simultaneously 
discovers in her a subsequent love object made to order, so to speak, for 
his psychic impotence, determined at the weaning and persisting into 
adulthood. His morbid antithesis to pubic hair strongly suggests a fear 
of being unable to perform the adult physiological act (relating, of course, 
to the sense of loss experienced at nursing separation). The performance 
of the suckling with his wife requires no further comment. 


In surveying longitudinally the outstanding behavior reactions 
common to the first three cases, we may roughly and tentatively de- 
rive a formula which may prove appropriate. The weaning trauma, 
the resulting psychic emasculation, the subsequent narcissistic effort 
to compensate for the imagined impotency and the eventual occurrence 
of the precipitating factor of the neurosis itself, are all found to 
contribute extensively to the final employment of the unique ex- 
pedient of pedophilia, in order that the neurotic might cope more 
satisfactorily with the rapidly accumulating psychic entanglements. 


The psychological integrations which obtain in Case D, 69 years of 
age, are somewhat more obscure than those encountered in the above 
cases. Though the old man was the father of a good-sized family, he was 
often ineffectual in his heterosexual attempts with his wife. He admits: 
“I was never much with a woman.” Later marital life became so over- 
taxing that he resorted to alcohol, apparently ‘as a bolster,” practiced 
masturbation in preference to cohabitation, and finally was divorced by 
his wife when he was 45. When in his sixtieth year his mother died he, 
in the words of his sister, “ began to go right down.” His memory then 
began to fail and he often experienced visual hallucinations in which his 
mother appeared to him. Let us add that these phenomena may have had 
no relation to the mother attachment and may be accounted for in full by 
appealing to senile disintegration. We hold the same attitude toward the 
incipiency of his pedophilia at 68, when he had carnal relations with a 
little girl of 8, having persuaded her to manipulate him. The marital 
inadequacy, the auto-erotism of adulthood, the alcoholic indulgences, the 
apparent significance of his mother’s demise, all point to the psychic 
impotency of long standing, possibly relating to the nursing deprivation. 
Similarly, his narcissitic compensations, as evidenced in his obsession that 
women were painfully smitten with his prepossessions, seem to mean 
more than mere psychic attempt to reéstablish potency lost through senile 
changes. Frank Harris, the celebrated littérateur of the Don Juan type, 
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may also be cited in proving our point. He likewise could never make a 
satisfactory adjustment heterosexually, displaying early oral erotic tend- 
encies in preference to heterosexual ones and, like D, childishly over- 
estimated his sexual powers. Like D he sought surcease in pedophilia 
only after the onset of senility. 

The psychological mechanisms, however, in Case D are not clear to 
the author but, appealing merely as did Bleuler to the elderly roué desire 
to retrieve potency, seems to the author to be merely a chance shot, 
unsupported by scientific facts. 

Case E, 38, a pederast, presents quite a different biological problem 
than seen in the other cases mentioned, who chose little girls as objects 
for their pedophilic cravings. E from the first showed a very marked 
preference for his father. No weaning hazards were recounted by the 
mother. His pre-adolescent reactions were apparently normal, but his 
father’s death ensuing at the time of puberty seemed to draw to the 
surface the original mother identification and to literally incorporate it 
into the patient’s biological integration. Though the accompanying emo- 
tional ambivalence toward the mother persisted, the aversion element 
transcended by far the element of affection, and at 18 the former flowered 
into paranoid projection on the mother. And not in a way that was 
entirely unwarranted as the mother had registered strenuous protest 
against patient’s unconcern toward girls. As a matter of fact, E admits 
unblushingly his unequivocal preference for young boys before puberty. 
To account for his pederastic performances with them, we are obliged 
tentatively to accept the explanation of Hoppel (11) until more plausible 
ones are brought forward. In describing the case where the powerful 
influence of the castration fear obtains, he states that in performing 
pederasty on juvenile males, the patient is thus enabled to fix his love 
only on objects which (1) had no connection with the father and did not 
resemble the mother; (2) and which did not call to mind the menace of 
castration because of a large penis nor the fear of castration because the 
menace was absent. He fastened his love on objects like himself, at the 
narcissistic period.” 


Through the presentation in this paper, one may easily observe the 
intricacy of the ramifications into which psychological study may 
lead us. In deducing generalizations, however, it would seem that 
the etiological factors emerge in two rather roughly defined direc- 
tions. As noted in the summary of the first three cases, the weaning 
trauma, with its various hazards, played apparently a dominant role 
in the later pedophilic formations. The fifth case constitutes an 
example of the second most common pedophilic type, namely, one that 
effects identification with the mother and becomes a rival to the 
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father, and who compromised in order to evade social oppositions by 
adopting an expedient like that described by Hoppel. 
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THE SEXUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF ANCIENT CHEMICAL 
SYMBOLS 


By Novan D. C. Lewis 


ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“When fire and water, earth and air 
In love’s true bond united are, 
For all diseases then be sure 
You have a safe and certain cure. 
I will affirm it’s here alone 
Exists the Philosophic Stone. 
This is fair nature’s virgin root; 
Thrice blest are they who reap the fruit. 
But oh! where one true adept’s found, 
Ten thousand, thousand cheats abound.” 
(Fly leaf of old work on alchemy—1550—Philo Veritas) 


In modern times the symbols used to express chemical elements 
and compounds are of comparatively recent development, and have 
depended upon more accurate mathematical understanding of prop- 
erties, atomic status and valences of the various substances. The 
earliest symbols had their origin in the mysteries since chemistry 
or alchemy in ancient times was considered to be a mysterious pro- 
fession closely related to demonology. 

According to Smith, Dr. Michael Maier, physician to Rudolf II— 
King of Hungary and Bohemia, was one of the most famous of those 
who practiced the “ kingly art” of alchemy. Fortunately this gentle- 
man wrote extensively, and owing to the preservation of many of his 
productions considerable knowledge of ancient chemical methods and 
signs is now available. Maier says that one of the clearest keys to 
alchemistic symbols is that given in the writings of Heinrich Eschen- 
reuter. These were discovered on the 6th of May, 1403, in the 
walls of the cloister connected with the church at Schwartzbach 
by an adept in alchemy, who again hid them in the cloister, Marinzell 
in Thuringia. There they were rediscovered on the 10th of October, 
1489. The best modern editions contain a key to the numerous char- 
acters found therein. 

As mentioned above, alchemy has always been associated with a 
great deal of magic which may account in part for the utilization 
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of symbols, the greater number of which have distinctly a sexual 
significance. The phenomena concerned with the various phases of 
reproduction were among the most mysterious observed by primitive 
man: in fact, so profound were these impressions that they served to 
influence the construction of the early manual and verbal expressions 
of language to the extent that our present language systems are 
literally filled with their derivatives, and the word “ mystery” in 
ancient tongues was practically always used to indicate a situation of 
sexual significance. There has a great deal of evidence accrued from 
many sources in support of the view that primitive man had the 
tendency to deify the visible planets and other natural events sur- 
rounding him, and that the genital organs because of their personal 
significance were included in these deifications. 

Later, metals were supposed to be influenced more or less by the 
planets, therefore, the utilization of planetary signs was a means of 
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FicurE 1—Symbols derived from the pubic triangle, genitalia, breasts, etc. 
(h and i=FEgyptian father symbols. othe sign of fertility and p=the 
sistrum or virginity symbol.) (j) and (k)= symbols of the breast. 


expressing complex things in a sort of shorthand, the planets having 
already been endowed with male or female or bisexual attributes. 

Figure I shows some of the ancient symbols for the two sexes 
gathered from several sources. It is obvious that most of them have 
been derived from the pubic triangle, the genitalia and the breasts, 
although many of these with their modifications have now become 
highly conventionalized and appear in various patterns for ornaments 
and decorations. The Sistrum or virginity symbol is here included 
since the old symbols for air and earth have suggestive bars across 
them. (Figure III.) As a matter of interest in this connection 
according to Wall, “ The sistrum is sometimes spoken of as a musical 
instrument because it was used as a sort of rattle to accompany reli- 
gious dances and ceremonies in the ancient temples of Egypt. It is 
really a symbol of the Yoni locked or barred and therefore of vir- 
ginity, and in this sense it is often shown carried by the goddess Isis 
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who was worshipped as a virgin mother of Horus, just as Mary is 
worshipped as the virgin mother of Jesus. The origin of this symbol 
must perhaps be sought in a custom which still survives in the 
Soudan and which has no doubt been brought down from remote 
antiquity. In Africa women are property or chattel and are bought 
and sold. Virginity is highly prized there as elsewhere and in some 
parts of Africa the father rivets an iron ring through the labia of his 
child daughter which renfains until she is sold to a husband when the 
latter removes the ring with a file and replaces it with a padlock or 
harness of which he alone has the key.” A custom intended to pro- 
duce similar results to those occasioned by the “chastity belts” used 
in medieval Europe. 
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Ficure Il—Symbols of sexual union. m, n, 0, p== Mars, Venus, Mercury 
and Saturn respectively, the biologic symbols in use to designate, male, female, 
hermaphroditic and neutral sexes. 


In Figure II a few illustrations of old symbols of sexual union 
are shown for purposes of later comparison with ancient chemical 
symbols. These combinations of male and female signs are interest- 
ing in view of the fact that the term “affinity ” is still used in chem- 
istry and may well be a remnant of a more profound meaning. The 
number 10 is also of particular interest since the ancient interpreta- 
tion of this symbol runs, “A man alone is one, while a woman alone 
is nothing, but the two together are everything.” The fact also that 
10 functions as the death number in the unconscious makes clear 
many of the current superstitions e.g., dreams meaning opposites, 
“Dream of a wedding and it is the sign of an approaching funeral ” ; 
moreover recent excavations have revealed that the number 10 in 
ancient Maya civilization was expressed by the appropriate number 
of dots on the figure of the lower jaw bone of a death head. There- 
fore the extreme poles of the life scale, t.e., fertilization and death 
may be symbolized by this number. 
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Figure II]—Some ancient chemical symbols of genital significance (a), 
(b)= Jupiter prayer signs (Pan-sexual god), compare (a) and (b) with (0), 
the sign for tin; (c)== vinegar; (d)= sulphur (father); (e) and (f)—=gold; 
(g)—copper; (h) —silver (moon); (i)==the elements (air, earth, fire and 
water); (j)=calcinated gold (gold and ashes); (k)==antimony; (1)=iron 
(Mars) ; (m), (p), (q), and (r)—= mercury; (n)=hre; (o)=tin; (s)=air; 
(t)=earth; (u)=lead; (v)—water; (w)=—arsenic; (x)=—tartar; (y)= 
soap, and (z)==crystal. 

=acids (letter in center used to indicate name of acid) ; 2—= milk (breast 
of female); 3—potash (powerful male); 4—urine; 5—=sal ammoniac; 
6—a salt; 7—day; 8—night; 9—to digest (the infinity number); 10, 11, 
12, and 13 are female triangles representing the simple earths which are indi- 
cated by a small letter in the center, calcium, magnesium, alum and silica, 
respectively; 14 and 15 are male triangles representing the stronger alkalies, 
potash and natrium; and finally 16= saltpeter. 
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Figure II also shows a few of the set symbols now in use in 
modern science; although they no longer signify “ union,” the upper 
part of the symbol is used to designate sex in biology. The male or 
Mars sign and the Venus or female sign are self-explanatory, how- 
ever, the caduceus of Mercury is somewhat more complicated, as it is 
meant to show two serpents in copulation around a rod, which is 
the symbol of a lingam, thus both sexes are represented. (Herma- 
phrodite or neuter gender symbol.) The sign of Saturn also means 
neuter and represents a male or lingam with a sickle because this god 
cut off the phallus of his father Cronos with a sickle. (One of the 
mythological expressions of the castration complex. ) 

Leffman writes, “ Suggestions for symbols for some substances, 
especially metals, were made at a remote period. Of course the pic- 
ture writing of the Egyptians involved such methods and Egyptian 
inscriptions show hieroglyphics for gold and silver, copper, iron and 
lead and also for a native alloy of gold and silver called in Latin 
“electrum ’ and long regarded as a distinct metal. It is worth noting 
that the name for gold in Egyptian is ‘nub’ and is the word from 
which Nubia is derived, that being the land from which the metal 
was principally obtained. In Egypt, in early times silver was rather 
scarcer than gold and was therefore more in favor. It appears also 
- that in most ancient nations silver was the standard in monetary 
matters, presumably because of the peculiar nature and ‘general 
scarcity of gold. When Abraham settled with Ephron the Hittite 
for the cemetery for Sarah’s interment he weighed out, we are told, 
‘400 shekels of silver current money of the merchant’ and when on 
one occasion Demosthenes failed to appear to deliver one of his 
orations against Philip, the excuse was that he had a quinzy. The 
Greek narrator says that some one in the waiting crowd called it a 
‘silver quinzy,’ that is, suggesting bribery.” 

“In the extensive collation of literature written by or relating 
to the Greek alchemists of the early centuries of the present era 
edited by Marcillon Berthelot, many symbols are given among which 
may be noted a circle with a dot in the center or with crude represen- 
tations of rays for gold, a crescent for silver and a combination of the 
two signs to show an alloy of these metals. Such signs were largely 
employed to conceal the meaning of the texts from all but the adepts.” 

Among the interesting ancient chemical symbols of sexual signifi- 
cance shown in Figure III (Compare with Figures I and II) 1s the 
Re which is still retained in pharmacy and maintains its position at 
the head of the prescription blank of every practicing physician. 
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It has replaced the original prayer to Jupiter, the pan-sexual god, to 
sanction and make highly potent the medicine which the later Latin 
derivative ‘‘ Recipe ” instructs the pharmacist to “take ”’ or prepare. 
(The & being a combination of the R and (4) sign of Jupiter.) 
Others are Sulphur, the symbol of the father with male triangle and 
cross, the combined triangles representing both male and female 
elements. (Male = air and fire; female = earth and water); the 
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FicurE IV—Some of the characters formed by a schizophrenic patient in the 
construction of a new language. Compare the figures (a) and (d) with (p) 
in figure II and with oe in figure III; compare (b) and (g) with (c) in 
figure I and (c) with (p) in figure III. Compare (e) with td) in figure I, 
and (f) with (h) in figure I. 


crescent for silver, the silvery moon, the virgin goddess of the skies; 
the male triangles for the strong alkalies; the female triangles for 
the simple earths; the double symbol of female triangle and breast 
written for milk and the 8 or “ infinity ” number indicating the diges- 
tion process. 

In Figure IV a few characters from the pen of a schizophrenic 
patient are shown to demonstrate their resemblance to the sexual 
symbols of remote origin. This individual who has never been 
educated in the schools keeps himself occupied with the creation of a 
“new language” represented by numerous peculiar characters ex- 
amples of which are to be seen in the above illustration. While these 
characters are not identical with those of ancient origin, they have a 
sufficient number of features in common to warrant the assumption 
that similar mental processes were in action and that these produc- 
tions represent the functioning of certain levels of the “mind” 
common to all peoples at some developmental phase of their evolution 
or devolution. 

Perhaps a sufficient number of examples have now been offered 
to again emphasize (1) the ancient trends in the labeling of chemicals 
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with sexual symbols, (2) the wide sweeping influence of the repro- 
ductive force over the developmental evolution of such a science as 
chemistry and (3) the modern psychological attitude toward the 
universal types of expression revealed under appropriate stimulation. 
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SPECIAL REVIEWS 


INHIBITION, SYMPTOM AND ANXIETY—AN 
ABSTRACT * 


By Dr. ADOLPH STERN 


Freud brings up first, the differentiation between inhibition and 
symptom and indicates, at the same time, their relation to anxiety. 
He states that the use of speech enables us to differentiate, in the de- 
scription of pathological phenomena, between symptom and inhibition, 
but he states further that that does not bring us close to the question 
were it not for the cases of illness in which we had to differentiate 
between symptom and inhibition; and were we not concerned as to 
their determinants we would hardly have sufficient interest to investi- 
gate the concepts which separate one from the other. 

Both originated on the same basis. Inhibition has particular re- 
lation to function and need not be pathological. Symptom, on the 
contrary, has a pathological significance, and inhibition can at the 
same time be a symptom. Then we would say that inhibition entails 
a lowering of function and symptom entails an unusual change in 
the function or is concerned with a new activity. Often it seems 
arbitrary as to whether we call it the one or the other. Since inhi- 
bition is so closely related to function we can profitably investigate 
the various ego functions to see in what forms their disturbance 1s 
manifest in the neurosis. 

Freud gives four phases of ego function: 1. Sexual, among which 
are 

a. Sources of disturbance exist in this sphere which show a 
character of simple inhibition, all of these coming under the head of 


* Prof. Sigm. Freud. Hemmung, Symptom und Angst. Internationaler 
Psychoanalytischer Verlag. Leipzig, Wien, Zurich, 1926. Pp. 136. 

This is in no sense a review of the book. It is essentially an abstracted 
translation; more frequently than not the author’s own words are used, but 
translated, care being taken to give to the reader a continuity of contents of the 
book, as fluent as possible with material so concisely and compactly put, as 
Freud has done in this book. This has been no easy task; how well it has been 
done, let the reader decide. [A.S.] 
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psychic impotence. In the case of a male, psychic displeasure, 
through which the libido disappears at the beginning of the sex act. 

b. Loss of power of attraction. 

c. Ejaculatio precox. 

d. Absence of ejaculation. 

e. Absence of pleasurable phenomena in the orgasm. 

f. Other disturbances are due to the association of the function 
with fetichistic or perverse phenomena. 

The relation of inhibition to anxiety cannot long escape us. Some 
inhibitions are evidently avoidances of function because anxiety 
would develop if an attempt to carry out the function were made. 

2. The eating function is most frequently disturbed through with- 
drawal of the libido. There may be an exaggeration of desire to 
eat through fear of starvation. 

3. Locomotion is disturbed through unpleasantness regarding 
walking (Gehunlust) and be cause of weakness. Disturbances in 
connection with walking especially, are characterized through injec- 
tion of certain specifications which unless present precipitate anxiety 
(phobia). 

4. Inhibition of ability to work shows diminished enjoyment in 
it, or impaired execution, or reaction formation to it, like tired feel- 
ings, if the continuation of the work is insisted upon. 

Some inhibitions fall clearly in the line of self-punishment, 
namely, the ego must do certain things because their doing would 
benefit it and the super-ego forbids it. The ego, then, denies itself 
So as not to come into conflict with the super-ego. 

Another process producing inhibition comes about in cases suf- 
fering from grief, or in individuals who have a very active fantasy 
life because of the lack of supply of energy to be used in the direction 
of work; the energy being consumed in the fields just mentioned. 

Inhibitions, then, are limitations of the functions of the ego, 
making their appearance either as precautionary measures, or because 
of poverty of energy. A symptom therefor can no longer be de- 
scribed as a process taking place in or in connection with the ego. 

The basic characteristics of symptom-formation have been studied 
and reported, it is hoped in a way, to withstand unfavorable criticism. 
A symptom is evidence of and a substitute for repressed impulse- 
gratification (untergebliebene), the result of repression. Repression 
originates from the ego, which, under command from the super- 
ego, refuses to join with an impulse arising from the Id. The ego 
succeeds, through the agency of the repression, in keeping the pres- 
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entation, which is the carrier of the undesirable impulse, from 
appearing in consciousness. Analysis shows that this is frequently 
retained as an unconscious formation. 

Our previous descriptions of the processes of repression em- 
phasized their success in so far as they were kept from conscious- 
ness. The question arises, What is the fate of the impulse activated 
in the Id, striving for gratification? The answer formerly was that 
through the repression, the expected gratification-pleasure was 
changed to pain (Unlust). It might be clearer if we say that the 
excitation-discharge in Id did not take place, but that the ego suc- 
ceeded in inhibiting or diverting it. Then the problem of affect 
conversion 1s before us. 

We are accustomed to think of the ego as powerless against the 
Id. But really the ego need evidence only a pain-signal (Unlust- 
signal) in order to attain its object through the aid of the almost 
omnipotent pleasure principle; just as a small clique may master 
the press, and start a so-called “ public opinion ” to down any opposi- 
tion to some measure. 

Whence comes the energy that 1s employed to produce the pain 
signal? A comparison with defense against an external danger 
gives us some clue, 1.e., a flight is attempted, the organism then with- 
draws the cathexis from the apperception of danger; it recognizes 
however that the more practical method is to institute muscular 
activity, so that the perception of danger is impossible; it in other 
words, draws away from the zone of activity of danger. Such an 
attempt at flight is repression. The ego withdraws the preconscious 
cathexis from the impulse to be repressed, and uses it in the service 
of the pain (anxiety) release. How the anxiety is produced, is no 
easy question to answer. One should always keep in mind that the 
ego is the abode of the anxiety, and should give up the earlier con- 
cept that the cathexis energy (Besetzungsenergie) of the repressed 
impulse is automatically converted into anxiety. This previous con- 
cept is phenomenological and not metapsychological. 

A new question now arises, viz; how is it economically possible 
that a mere withdrawal and discharge process, as in the case of the 
retreat (Ruckztig) of the preconscious ego cathexis, could produce 
pain or anxiety; this according to our previous concept, resulted only 
from an increase of cathexis. This phenomenon is not explained as 
an economic process, the anxiety is not newly created through the 
repression, but as an affect state, is reproduced after a previous 
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memory picture. A recourse is had to the territorial limits of 
physiology rather than to undisputed psychological grounds. 

Anxiety is a normal prototype of the individual hysteria attacks. 
However, the typical and primary exhibition of anxiety is that which 
appears at birth and later attacks are produced on this pattern. The 
importance assigned to the development of the super-ego is that it 
may form the starting point between the primary repression proc- 
esses (urverdrangung) and later ones (nachdrangung). Without 
doubt great anxiety attacks take place before the development of the 
super-ego. It is likely that quantitative moments come into play, 
namely, the intensity of stimuli and the breaking through of defense 
mechanisms give rise to the establishment of the primary repression 
(urverdrangung). 

Repression is set into activity from two directions: first, when ex- 
ternal stimuli awaken unpleasant reactions within and when such 
impulses are brought into activity without such stimuli, namely, 
only from within. Stimuli protection, however, exists only in re- 
spect to external stimuli. Our knowledge of the fate of unpleas- 
antly toned affects comes from failure of repression, not from its 
success ; namely, from the formation of symptoms. However, since 
the ego is the organ interposed between reality and the inner organ- 
ism, it must inhibit such processes as would be in discord with reality 
from expression in activity, or motility, in so far as changes are 
demanded in external reality but cannot be brought about, necessitat- 
ing changes taking place in the organism itself (autoplastic activity). 
Not only are impulses arising as such inhibited in their expression in 
action, but also such substitute forms (symptoms) as are not 1n con- 
formity with reality. The ego controls access to consciousness and 
expression in form of action. By virtue of the repression the ego 
subserves these functions in that the impulse substitute (symptom) 
is not expressed in action and that the impulse itself is kept from 
consciousness. 

Freud cautions against viewing the Id, ego and super-ego as 
definitely separate organizations. In relation to Id and ego it may 
be said that the differentiation is sharp only when a conflict arises. 
Then the ego takes it upon itself to make some satisfactory disposal 
of the impulses which threaten to break as such into consciousness. 
In reality the ego is part of the Id, a well organized part in contrast 
to the multitude of impulses comprising the Id. Even though the 
act of repression demonstrates the power of the ego, yet the repressed 
impulse remains free of the full control of the ego, the symptom 
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resulting remains outside of the ego organization. As Freud puts 
it, the symptom enjoys a sort of extraterritoriality. It is like a 
foreign body, arousing stimulae and reaction formations in the mesh 
in which it has imbedded itself. 

The ego wages more or less continuous warfare upon the symp- 
tom, the same which it had waged against the impulses that neces- 
sitated the symptom formation. This battle (sekundar Abuerkampf ) 
shows itself in two directions; first, because of the nature 
of its organization, namely, its need to retain a state of unity, the 
ego seeks to bring about restitution, or expiation, with the symptom. 
With the growth of the strength of the ego this process becomes 
more marked. The ego seeks to dissipate the isolation and strange- 
ness Of the symptom. It seeks in various ways to bring this symp- 
tom within its organization. The super-ego, by its production of 
guilt, enables the ego to accept the symptom which, while it repre- 
sents a wish fulfillment, yet, at the same time, serves as a punish- 
ment. At the same time these show the breaking-through-places 
(Einbruchstellen) in the ego. The ego acts as follows: Since the 
symptom is here let’s make the best of it, get friendly, adapt to it, 
make it fit, says the ego, just as it itself attempts to fit in with ex- 
ternal reality. The ego says, in effect, it is easier to live at peace 
than in constant warfare. The symptom acquires certain importance 
for the self-regarding (Selbstbehauptung) feeling. Care, however, 
should be taken not to ascribe to this secondary action of the ego a 
first importance. 

Likewise, in the compulsion and in paranoia the ego gets narcis- 
sistic elements from the symptoms. Without them it would find the 
situation difficult to bear. This is the gain from the illness observed 
in the neuroses. 

In analysis we find that the resistance is in the direction of aiding 
symptom. The ego wars against the symptom because it, as the 
substitute for the repressed impulse, craves satisfaction or gratifica- 
tion as such and compels further repressive activities on the part of 
the ego against the symptom. 

Mechanism of symptom formation: To illustrate this Freud 
cites the case of Hans, to the effect that Hans hesitates to go into the 
street because he is afraid of horses. What is the symptom in this? 
Is it anxiety or is it the choice of object? An inhibition exists in 
that there is limitation of freedom of activity. Where is the grati- 
fication which Hans denies himself and why does he deny it? Freud 
dismisses the question of the inhibition of ego function to go into 
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the street since it serves the purpose of not awakening anxiety 
(Angstsymptom). The symptom, fear of horse, shows a particular 
fear, namely, that of being bitten. This was not evident in the 
history given but came out in the course of analysis, which also gave 
us information as to the existence of the oedipus situation in a posi- 
tive sense with ambivalent conflict. There was found to exist a well 
motivated love and hate to the same person, namely, the father, and 
also love for the mother. The symptom then discloses itself as an 
attempt to solve this conflict, to take care of the hostility to the father. 
We know, however, that reaction-formations also attempt to solve 
conflicts, namely, by the development in the ego of tenderness to 
the father. The hostility to the father was reactivated by the 
father’s contemplating a journey from home, and by Hans’ playing 
a game of horse with another boy who fell and hurt himself. At this 
age, however, the fear on the part of Hans for his father and love for 
his mother is no neurosis. Nor is a hostility for the father a neurosis. 
The substitution of horse for father characterizes it as such. The 
displacement of one object for another is the characteristic. It allays 
the ambivalence without reaction formation. The substitution is 
rendered easier by the child’s inability to sharply differentiate animals 
from humans. The big man, wonderful and fearful, like a big 
animal—a horse—is envied and is regarded at the same time as 
dangerous. Interestingly enough, Hans fears horses but does not 
wish to treat them cruelly. The hostile nature of the impulse to 
father is not clearly seen in the fear of horses. Repression has taken 
place and a substitution or displacement of object results. 

In the case of the “ Russian Wolf Man” there existed a fear of 
being eaten by a wolf. 

In the case of another patient cited by Freud the sexual fantasies 
were evolved in connection with stories of a prince chasing and eat- 
ing ginger bread figures, in which the prince is readily recognized 
as a father substitute. Mythology also serves as a ready source of 
such material. 

A step in the direction of explaining the symptom is by means 
of material analytically demonstrable, that being bitten is an erotic 
activity. It is a regressive expression of tender (zartlich) impulse 
to be loved by the father as an object in the genital sense. The 
tender is absent inasmuch as it has not only regressed to the oral 
phase of libido development, but at the same time is sadistic. Freud 
asks the question: “Is this merely a substitution of impulse by 
means of a regressive mode of expression, or is there really a re- 
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gressive depreciation of the genitally directed impulses in the Id?” 
In the young Russian it seems to be the latter. So that we deduce 
from this that repression is not the only defense mechanism of the 
ego. It brings to its aid a regression mechanism, thereby impairing 
the impulse more than by mere repression. The aggressive impulse 
felt for the father is turned in upon the patient and carried out upon 
him. We know that aggression has its roots in the sadistic libido. A 
regression to the oral phase is expressed by the fear of being bitten. 
There is present, also, a feminine impulse in regard to the father 
which has reached a genital (phallic) libido organization. This latter 
has a specific influence upon the content of the phobia, this undergoes 
far-reaching regression. In neurotic conditions then we find as 
defense mechanisms both repression and regression. 

In Hans the neurotic mechanism allays the conflict between hos- 
tility to the father and tenderness to the mother, namely, the evidence 
present in a positive oedipus situation. The tender impulses for the 
father while present are not pronounced. This may not have been 
sufficiently strong to incite repression. 

In the case of the Russian the hostile impulse to father and tender 
to the mother are not pronounced. In his case the hetero-sexual 
libido had been disturbed through an early seduction. The tender 
(feminine) role to the father is the evident one. Yet in both a similar 
symptom exists. What is the common factor for both? Freud states 
that it is the castration fear which in Hans causes him to give up his 
hostility to his father. In the case of the Russian the castration fear 
interferes with his assuming a feminine role for it means depriving 
him of his penis, which differentiates him from woman. 

In Hans we find also tender feelings for the mother. The normal 
oedipus and also the inverted are wrecked by the castration complex. 
In the case of the Russian the repression is so successful that the 
symptom contains no conscious material symbolic of castration, but 
this material comes out clearly in the dreams. 

In both cases the motive to the repression is fear of castration, 
the anxiety, fear of being bitten by the horse and fear of being eaten 
by the wolf is fear of being castrated by the father. The anxiety in 
the symptom does not arise from the repression process, nor from 
the libidinal impulse, but from the repressing impulses themselves. 
The fear is an unchanged castration fear, a real fear (Realangst). 
Here the anxiety sets the repression into activity and not the reverse 
as Freud formerly thought. The libido of the impulse is not con- 
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verted into anxiety, the anxiety of the animal phobias is the castration 
fear of the ego. 

The presence of anxiety in some and not in other symptoms in- 
terferes with understanding the problem of symptom formations 
and the secondary conflict against the symptom. For instance we 
do not know why we should get conversion hysteria rather than 
phobia. We know that conversion symptoms are substitutes for 
certain excitations (or impulse discharge) and that very often they 
take up all the energy of these activities. For instance, an hysteric 
pain had some pain in it at the time the repression took place. The 
motor paralytic symptom is a defense against an action that should 
have been carried out at the time it was inhibited. A contracture is 
a displaced muscular innervation. An attack (krampf anfall) or 
paroxysm is an expression of an outburst of anger, etc. That is, 
the symptom has in it not only the libidinal elements of the repressed 
activity but also some, if not all of the excitation (Erregungsablauf ) 
discharge of the activity. The permanent motor symptoms seem to 
have less painful content than the temporary ones and those in the 
sensory sphere. 

It is difficult to explain the hysterical symptoms, which depend 
upon reactions of the ego, and Freud therefore goes to the com- 
pulsions to make the situation clearer. He states that in them the 
symptom formation is more evident. They are of two classes. First, 
a negative form of proscription, prohibition, denial, punishment. 
These are defensive and are the older in origin. Second, the ob- 
verse which give substitute gratification in disguise. The mingling 
of prohibition with indulgence achieved by the symptom formation 
is a triumph, if it can be accomplished, as it often is. Here we see 
the tendency to synthetic activity of the ego. This also gives us an 
insight into the activity between super-ego and ego, and also shows 
that there is, despite the fact that repression has interfered with 
the coming to consciousness of the original Id impulse, constant war 
against the repressed impulses. Both in hysteria and in compulsions 
the basic cause is the same, namely, a defense against the oedipus 
situation. Some hysteria manifestations are seen in the roots of 
the compulsions; but there then enters into the compulsions a con- 
stitutional factor—namely the weakness of the general organization. 
A regression of libido to the earliest anal sadistic organization is an 
early manifestation of the defense mechanism. A metapsychological 
explanation of symptom formation in compulsion is that the erotic 
components of the libido are de-fused and that with the onset of 
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phallic phase of libido development become associated with the de- 
structive cathexis (besetzung) of the sadistic phase (triebentmisch- 
ung). In the latency period, with the passing of the oedipus complex, 
the super-ego is created or is consolidated ; the building up of ethical 
and moral limits in ego takes place. In the compulsions these phe- 
nomena go beyond normal. Regression of libido takes place; the 
Super-ego is very harsh and loveless; the ego in obedience to the 
super-ego develops extreme reaction formation of guilt, sympathy 
and cleanliness. The defense against the continuation of masturba- 
tion (on an anal sadistic level) is set into activity, but this activity 
gives evidence of a relationship to the phallic phase of libido develop- 
ment. 

The desire to retain masculinity as a reaction to castration 1s 
fulfilled by refraining from such activities as would demonstrate it. 
It represents the normal solution to the oedipus complex. 

Yet the compulsive symptoms at the same time are attempts in 
the direction of fulfillment. The reaction formation in compulsions 
is an Overactivity of normal character formation. It is a defense 
mechanism alongside of regression and repression. Reaction forma- 
tion is not so pronounced in hysteria. It seems as if in hysteria the 
defense mechanism is limited to repression essentially. The ego 
turns from the disliked impulses, delegates its discharge to the 
unconscious and is unconcerned in its further fate. 

In compulsions we have a strong super-ego, or, we may say, that 
regression is the characteristic and we may then attempt to connect 
therewith the development of the harsh super-ego, and we therefore 
expect the super-ego to be harsher, more fault finding and loveless 
than in the normal. Freud regrets that further studies in the com- 
pulsion regarding defense against masturbation in the latency period 
are not available, for they would throw light upon the ceremonial- 
like activity in later years in the neurotic, respecting dressing, wash- 
ing, going to bed, tendency to repetition, and time wasting. The 
sublimation of the anal impulse we know is a factor in the character 
formation of the compulsive. In the development of the compulsion 
neurotics, puberty causes a definite interruption. On the one hand 
a re-awakening of the aggressive impulses takes place, on the other 
some of the actually awakened libido strivings fall into the channel 
of the already regressed ones and manifest themselves as aggressive 
and destructive. Because of the disguise in which the erotic appears 
and because of the reaction formations in ego, the battle against libido 
strivings is waged under ethical banners. The ego strives against 
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these gruesome impulses from the Id, not knowing they are erotic. 
Included among them are such as in other circumstances the ego 
could accept. The super-ego combats them because they appear in 
such repellent forms. The conflict in compulsion is a defense. It is 
an intolerant one, and that to be defended against is most unaccept- 
able, both because of the libido regression. 

In some cases of compulsion neurosis the symptom is apparently 
affectless. This discrepancy, as far as the ego is concerned, 1s ex- 
plained by the fact that though the ego sought to escape affect, the 
super-ego has appreciated the nature of the symptom and produced 
a sense of guilt, entailing upon the ego the carrying out of self- 
punishing activities which derive their motivation from the 
masochistic tendency. 

While the oedipus complex is at the root of the three neuroses, 
only in the phobias is the anxiety a permanent and constant symp- 
tom. How does the ego spare itself in that respect in the other two? 
Is the castration fear the sole motor for the repression? If so, how 
does it operate in women? In the compulsions the ego is the seat 
of greater activity in the matter of symptom formation than in the 
other neuroses. It seeks to maintain its contact with reality and 
consciousness and therefore uses all its intellectual abilities in this 
direction. It has at its disposal two main agencies in addition to 
those described, namely, the undoing (das Ungeschehenmachen) and 
second, isolation (das Isoliren). The former is a sort of negative 
magic and seeks to blow away not only the consequences of an act or 
its perception, but the act itself. Second, isolation acts somewhat in 
the same way as does the amnesia of the hysteric. In the compulsion 
the affect is displaced while the incident may be retained in the 
conscious. That which associatively would be likely to come in 
contact with the repressed material is kept away from it. All such 
materials as in early years were associated, by reason of the growth 
of development are kept apart. The ego accomplishes great isolation 
work by shunting off thought processes. In analysis we may once 
more try to get the ego to let up on this otherwise justifiable activity. 
This tendency to isolation, to hinder and keep from thinking enables 
the ego in the psychic way to carry out the taboo against touching. 
This plays an important part in the neurotic because contact or touch- 
ing is intimately associated both with the destructive and tender 
aspects of object love. That is, toa union with the love object, for we 
know that to touch woman is a euphemism for the sexual act and 
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to touch the genitals a euphemism for masturbation. This then be- 
comes the kernal of the symptom, a forbidding; a “must not.” 

Freud raises the question, essentially theoretical in nature, as to 
whether in Hans the repression involves the tender love for the 
mother or sadistic for the father, and calls forth on the part of the 
ego the defense mechanism. The question is raised because only the 
affect for mother is purely erotic. We have been accustomed to think 
that the ego acts defensively only against the libido demands. The 
affect for the mother is not seen in Hans’ neurosis and the symptom 
concerns itself with the object of regression substitute, namely, horse 
for father. In the Russian the situation is clearer. The difficulty lies 
in the earlier, sharp separation of stages of libido development into 
the oral, anal, sadistic and genital, and that equality was allotted to 
each one. Later we find that the sadistic could displace the erotic. 
We know that these impulses do not appear unalloyed. The sadistic 
object cathexis should then be viewed as a libidinal process. 

In relation to production of the anxiety, Freud states that the 
castration danger is recognized by the ego, it emits the anxiety signal 
and seeks thereby to inhibit the cathexis process (bestzungsvorgang ) 
in Id, in some way that we do not know, determined by the pleasure- 
pain principle. At the same time the phobia is developed. The 
castration fear is directed not to the father but to a substitute, horse. 
This undoes the ambivalence to father, for the father is both loved 
and hated. Besides, since the presence of the father awakens the 
anxiety, the removal, by means of substitution, is in the direction of 
quieting the anxiety. To prevent the reappearance of anxiety all the 
patient need do is to get away from the feared object, horse, while 
the presence of the father does not arouse the anxiety, for he has 
ceased to be a source of danger. The patient entails a limitation of 
activity upon his ego. He produces an inhibition not to go into the 
street. The concept that fear is a projection is justified in that it 
substitutes an internal impulse danger for an external, perceived 
danger (wahrnehmungsgefahr). The advantage is that one can 
readily flee external danger. However, this simile is superficial and 
retains its value not because the internal impulse is fraught with 
anxiety, but that the impulse presupposes external danger (castra- 
tion). So that in a phobia one external danger is substituted for 
another, namely, the fear of being bitten by a horse for fear of cas- 
tration. The only difference in the picture to a reaction to external 
danger is that the source of the anxiety remains unconscious and 1s 
expressed in disguised form. 
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The agoraphobia of the adult as its motivation similar material. 
The ego is not content merely to deny itself indulgence. It adds 
something to the situation to deprive it of its danger. A regression to 
infantile stages, in extreme cases, to the intra-uterine, takes place, 
to times when the present danger did not exist. A condition is 
established in which denial of wish can be entertained so that the 
phobic will go into the street if accompanied by a familiar person, or 
will go alone, if only for a short distance from home and not stray 
from familiar places and people. (Fear of being alone is a defense 
against resumption of solitary masturbation.) After the first anxiety 
attack, for instance in the street, in a railroad train, etc., the 
anxiety is allayed only to recur if the protective determinants are 
absent. The mechanism of the phobia is in the direction of defense 
and tends to stabilization. The phobia mechanism, as far as the 
anxiety is concerned applies also to the compulsions. 

The motor of symptom formation is the fear on part of the ego in 
relation to the super-ego. The former sees danger in the harsh 
demands of the latter and seeks to avoid it. This is apparently an 
internal conflict but it requires no great stretch of the imagination 
to see in the threats of the super-ego evidence of continuation of the 
fears engendered by the castration punishment. The anxiety is 
hidden ; the ego escapes it by obediently carrying out its order, pre- 
cautionary measures and acts of atonement. Some discomfort arises 
if the patient cannot carry out these activities. One might say the 
symptoms are produced to avoid anxiety, or better put, they are pro- 
duced to escape the situation of danger which is signalled by means 
of anxiety development. Up to now this danger was a castration 
threat or something analogous. 

In the traumatic neuroses the symptoms follow threats to life, or 
danger of death apparently independent of ego and castration. How- 
ever, narcissism is recognized as a libido activity in the investment 
of ego instead of object. Judging from the construction of the simple 
neuroses seen in daily practice, it appears unlikely that any neurosis 
develops without the involvement of deep seated impulses and is 
determined solely by the question of danger to life. Castration can 
be, so to speak, visualized as separation of child from mother in 
weaning, or by the daily evacuation of bowels. 

Freud says, however, there is nothing in the unconscious which 
could give content to our concept of death. That we have not ex- 
perienced anything similar to this and that fainting leaves no trace 
behind. Therefore all death fear 1s analogous to castration fear, 
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that is, fear experienced by ego because of the absence of protection 
of the super-ego. 

But in the traumatic neuroses there is a breaking through of 
masses of stimuli, and anxiety is newly created by the economic 
determinants of the situation upsetting the psychic apparatus. 

Inasmuch as the ego, through various experiences, has been pre- 
pared for battle with the castration threat, the anxiety produced in 
the neurotic is not only a danger signal for the ego to prepare de- 
fense, but also, since the danger source is threatened castration, a 
reaction to a loss of some sort or a separation. The first anxiety 
experience of the human being is incident to his birth, denoting ob- 
jectively the separation from the mother. Freud states that the 
completely narcissistic fetus knows no object. Furthermore he states 
that the reactions to separation from the objects with which we are 
acquainted, are pain and grief, and not anxiety. 

Freud now attempts to investigate the intrinsic nature (das 
Wesen) of anxiety. It is something sensed or felt. We call it an 
affective state but we do not know what an affect is. It is unpleasant 
but not every unpleasant sensation is anxiety. It has a peculiar 
quality, accompanied by definite bodily sensations, and is referred to 
definite organs, especially to heart and respiratory apparatus. This 
shows that motor innervations, discharge processes, participate in 
anxiety production. Analysis of anxiety yields: first, a specific 
unpleasant affect ; second, discharge reactions; third, apperception of 
these processes. The last two differentiate anxiety from affects of 
pain and grief. If these latter two are present in grief and pain 
they are not parts but consequences or reactions to the affects. A 
rise of tension lies at the root of anxiety, causing unpleasantness to 
be diminished by way of discharge. 

The purely psychological approach barely suffices. Historically 
the above phenomena can be viewed as having taken place at the act 
of birth and therefore we tend to see in the anxiety state a reproduc- 
tion of the birth trauma. But this does not indicate why anxiety oc- 
cupies such an exceptional position, for other affects are reproduc- 
tions of vital, even pre-individual (vorindividual) experiences and we 
bring them as general, typical, hysterical attacks, in comparison with 
late and individually acquired attacks of the neurosis, the origin and 
meaning of which as memory symbols have been made clear to us 
through analysis. 

Since this is the structure and origin of anxiety, what are its func- 
tions? Under what circumstances is it reproduced? The answer is 
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that anxiety originated at the appearance of danger and is regularly 
reproduced in such a situation once again it arises. The first appear- 
ance of anxiety at birth was purposeful. During the birth process 
the innervations set in to prepare the respiratory apparatus and heart 
to take care of the new needs of the organism. However, new situ- 
ations of danger, were they to call forth such evidences of anxiety, 
would manifest purposeless activity, for new situations demand new 
reactions. The purposefulness would be apparent and apt when the 
Situation of danger is sensed as approaching, and is signalled by 
means of anxiety. Thus the anxiety can be discharged through ap- 
propriate means. Anxiety can then appear in two forms, one, pur- 
poseless in a new danger situation and, second, purposeful, as a 
signal and a prevention of such a situation. 

What is the meaning of danger? In the act of birth an objective 
danger as far as life is concerned exists. What that means in reality 
we know. But that gives us little information psychologically. A 
danger incident to birth has no psychic content. The fetus can 
appreciate nothing but a tremendous disturbance in the narcissistic 
libido. It is easy to say that the newly born repeats the anxiety-affect 
in all situations which recall the birth-experience. The decisive 
point is, by means of what and what does it recall? 

To Rank’s attempt to relate early fears of the child to impressions 
of the birth processes, Freud objects for two reasons. Firstly no 
proof exists that the child carries away from the process of birth, 
impressions other than those of a tactile and general sensory nature. 
So that children’s phobias of seeing little animals disappearing into 
holes, explained by Rank through the child’s perception of an analogy 
to process of birth, can hardly hold good; for the child likely retains 
no visual impressions of birth process. Secondly, Rank in explain- 
ing later anxiety-situations, allows the memory of the happy intra- 
uterine life or the interruption of the same, to become the potent 
factor, whereby an arbitrary choice in interpretation is given wide 
latitude. 

Freud draws the conclusion that the earliest phobias of childhood 
do not admit of a direct retracing to the impressions of the act of 
birth, and in actuality have up to the present eluded any explanation. 

The early phobias of children cannot be explained on the trauma 
of birth basis. There is no doubt of the existence of an anxiety 
preparedness (angst bereitschaft) on the part of the child. This is 
not most intense immediately after birth but comes on with growth 
and remains over a certain period of childhood. If it appear later 
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it takes on the appearance of a neurosis. Fear in a child, alone in 
the dark, can be explained on the basis of its missing a loved object, 
the mother. The image of the mother is impressed on the child, 
perhaps even hallucinated, and it appears as if this yearning evi- 
dences itself in the form of anxiety. The helplessness of an infant 
‘impels it to express its anxiety. This is analogous to the castration 
fear as this also presupposes the threatened loss of a highly prized 
object. 

The analogy continues in reference to the first anxiety (Urangst) 
at the time of birth. The child yearns for its mother, knowing from 
experience that she fulfills its wants. The danger then consists in a 
lack of gratification, in an increase of need tension (Bediirfnisspan- 
nung) against which the child is powerless. The enormous tension 
now allayed by psychic attempts or discharge, must for the nursling 
reactivate the birth experience, the repetition of the danger situation. 
The resulting reaction in the form of respiratory and muscular activ- 
ity is a repetition of the same mechanism set in motion after birth to 
dispel the internal stimuli. Missing the mother is the situation of 
danger, setting into activity the danger signal in the form of anxiety 
even before an appreciation of the feared disturbance sets in. This 
is the first important step in the direction of self-preservation and 
marks the transition from automatic involuntary production of 
anxiety to its purposeful production as a danger signal. It is a 
product of the psychic and biological helplessness of the infant. 

The identity of reactions in nursling and new born to the absence 
of object, mother, lies in the fact that the mother serves the same 
purpose to both fetus and new born, and that the post-natal period 
is more of a continuation of the pre-natal than we conceive it to be. 
Freud points out that in the intra-uterine life the mother is not an 
object to fetus. In this connection he sees no room for abreacting 
the birth trauma. He believes that the anxiety is nothing but a re- 
action to allay the danger situation. 

The castration anxiety serves the same purpose. The fear of 
losing its genitals, the narcissistic value set upon the penis, can carry 
with it the wish by means of it to rejoin the mother substitute in the 
act of coitus (Ferenczi). In this sense castration would preclude 
re-entry into the mother. 

In the phallic phase of libido development the situation is libidinal 
and not as with the nursling, in which there is undifferentiated desire 
(beliebig). In this connection it may be said that the fantasies of 
return into the mother are coitus substitutes of the impotent, whereby 
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the entire body is a regressive substitute for the penis. The develop- 
ment of the child, due to changing circumstances and demands, to 
growth of independence, to the separation of its psychic apparatus 
into different principles (Instanzen) cannot remain without influence 
upon the content of the danger situation. The stages then would be 
loss of mother, castration, succeeded by power of super-ego. With 
the depersonalization of the parental principles (Instanzen) from 
whom castration is feared, the danger bceomes less marked. Castra- 
tion fear develops into conscience, then to social fear, to separation 
and rejection from the herd. This last contains not the kernel of 
the super-ego, but the later phases of super-ego development. The 
kernel of the super-ego represents the introjected parental principles. 
Generally expressed, the ego fears the loss of love on the part of the 
super-ego and gives the danger signal—anxiety—at the approach of 
such a threatening situation. Freud sees as a last development the 
death-life fear as anxiety in the phase of projection of super-ego, in 
the power of fate (schicksalmachten). The former view that the 
anxiety resulted from a conversion of the withdrawn cathexis inci- 
dent to repression, Freud explains on the basis that in each instance 
the anxiety arose through an automatic economic process. The new 
view that anxiety is a danger signal from the ego for the purpose of 
influencing the pleasure-pain principles is independent of this eco- 
nomic compulsion. The automatically produced anxiety at time of 
birth has its analog, with modification due to psychic experience and 
development, in later anxiety production. 

This latter mode of reaction is characteristic of a psychoneurosis, 
the former of the actual neurosis. In the actual neuroses the ego 
reacts as does the new born infant, because of its helplessness in the 
face of need tension (Bediirfnisspanung) in the form of undis- 
charged libido resulting from irregular sexual practices, abstinence, 
etc. In the psychoneuroses which can develop on the basis of an 
actual neurosis, the ego to avoid anxiety resorts among other mechan- 
isms to that of symptom formation. In the actual, Freud thinks 
likely that the surcharge of unapplied libido finds expression in the 
development of anxiety. The development of the ego carries with 
it power to depreciate earlier modes of reaction and to evidence such 
as are commensurate with the age reached. | 

The various stages of reaction to danger would be: Ist, the 
danger of psychic helplessness, which represents a period of imma- 
turity of the ego. Second, danger of loss of object, corresponding 
to the period of dependence of early childhood. Third, danger of 
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castration, corresponding to the phallic phase of libido development. 
Four, Danger from super-ego, corresponding to the latency period. 
No sharp cleavage exists and more than one mode of reaction takes 
place simultaneously. 

Since the castration fear is present, or is concerned in more than 
One neurosis, its importance should not be overestimated and its 
relation to neuroses in the female explained. Freud has done this by 
indicating that as a compensation for the absence of penis in woman, 
the development of the little girl entails marked tender (zartliche) 
object cathexis. In the case of woman, loss of the love object is 
eminently a danger situation to which there should be added the modi- 
fication that it is not only the loss of the love object but the loss of 
love from that love object that is of significance. 

For the neuroses, then, the formulae read as follows: in hysteria, 
which is more common in women than in men; danger is determined 
by the loss of love. In the phobias castration fear is active and in 
the compulsions, super-ego fear. 

Freud now takes up the relationship between symptom formation 
and anxiety development. There are two views: One is that anxiety 
itself is a symptom; two, that there is a much closer relationship 
between the two. In accord with the latter view symptoms combine 
the psychic energy which otherwise would be discharged as anxiety. 
The anxiety is the groundwork and chief problem of the neuroses. 
As proof of this the agoraphobic develops anxiety if left alone in the 
street, in case he had previously been accustomed to be accompanied 
by someone. If a compulsion neurotic is interfered with in carrying 
out a washing compulsion, after he had touched something, he de- 
velops intense anxiety. The symptoms of being accompanied and 
compulsive hand washing have as their motive, which they fulfill, 
the preventing of anxiety. If the symptom formation is hindered 
the danger really comes into existence and reaction to it by the help- 
less ego is that of the earliest, most primitive nature, analogous to 
the reaction to the birth situation. 

The relationship between anxiety and symptom appears less inti- 
mate because we have placed between them a danger situation. The 
prevention of anxiety, insofar as it acts as a danger signal to the ego, 
Is a necessary premise for the symptom formation, for otherwise 
the ego could not step into activity through the pleasure-pain principle 
to help in checking the threatening impulse arising in the Id. A 
symptom formation has two aspects; one remains unseen and brings 
about a change in the Id by means of which the ego is removed from 
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danger. The other we see and shows the substitute formation for the 
modified impulse. However, it would be more accurate to ascribe 
these activities to defense processes and reserve the term “ symp- 
tom formation” as a synonym for the substitute formation. The 
defense mechanism is analogous to defense by means of flight from 
an external danger but is really flight from an impulse danger 
(trieb gefahr). The difference between external and internal danger 
is that in respect to the latter danger is less if thoughts in regard to a 
loved or feared object or person, were modified. In respect to an 
external danger however, flight offers essentially the only means of 
defense. Impulses become determinants of external danger and 
themselves dangerous. We can combat them through measures insti- 
tuted against external dangers. The phobias are of such nature. 
In compulsions the dangers are essentially from within. In these 
the social anxiety is the internal substitute for an external danger. 
The sense of guilt is completely endopsychic. 

The defense mechanism in the neuroses actually combats the 
impulses from the Id, suppresses them in some way, distracts them 
from their goal and renders them in these ways harmless. Some 
defense mechanisms are in the nature of flight, while others indicate 
that the ego is more active in its own defense. 

We must also take into account that the ego and Id impulses are 
parts of the same organization and cannot be identified completely 
with the situation of an exernal danger. Freud attempts to make 
clearer the nature of neurotic anxiety by substituting for it, by way 
of comparison, the study of the affect pain. For instance, a child 
cries when she breaks her doll. When a little older she cries if a 
teacher reproves her. Again, if at the age of sixteen a lover rejects 
her, and at maturity, at the death of her child. With time, the earlier 
reactions, proper enough with certain ages, pass away. The last 
remains throughout life. If, however, a grown-up person cries at 
losing a bauble, she shows an infantile reaction. So, too, in the 
adult who reacts to a situation as if castration were still a punishment 
to be inflicted upon him for an act or thought, for which at a certain 
age he might likely have feared such a punishment, say in the cedipus 
situation at the age of four or five. Such a person shows a neurotic 
reaction as if the old danger situation still existed and as if the old 
anxiety determinants were still active. It is a fact that many who 
showed neurotic phobias as very young children lost these reactions 
in time and did not develop neuroses later. Many hysteria manifesta- 
tions in children do not appear in the same individuals as neuroses 
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later, if they appear at all. Ceremonials in the latency period are of 
frequent occurrence in such as do not later develop compulsion 
neuroses. 

Neuroses in children are very common. A history of their 
previous existence is present in the adult neurotic, but by no means 
does every child suffering from neuroses develop one in adulthood. 
With maturity these anxiety determinants are given up and danger 
situations lose their significance. However, some of the anxiety 
determinants should not disappear but should remain with the indi- 
vidual throughout life, like fear from the super-ego. The neurotic 
differs from the normal in that his reaction is excessive. Against the 
return of the original traumatic anxiety situations, growing into 
adulthood offers no positive protection. There probably is for every 
individual a limit beyond which his psychic apparatus fails in its 
ability to allay active quantities of excitations (Errengungsmengen). 

Freud asks: Why are not all neuroses episodes of the particular 
period of development, to be shut off with each succeeding period? 
Whence comes the lasting quality in reaction to danger? Whence the 
preference which the anxiety above all other affects seems to enjoy, 
that it alone produces reactions which are differentiated from the 
others as abnormal and which are opposed in a useless way to the 
current of life? In other words, again, we ask—whence comes the 
neurosis? What is its ultimate special motive? Freud now seeks to 
answer the foregoing questions, which he considers very difficult. He 
wishes to find that given factor which enables some one individual 
to make anxiety despite its peculiarity subject to his normal psychic 
impulses, or to find that which will determine who is to be wrecked 
in this attempt. 

Two attempts have been made, from antithetical points of view, 
to solve this problem. One, by Alfred Adler, more than ten years 
ago, sets forth that those persons fail in the conquest of the task 
imposed through danger in whom the inferiority of their organs 
causes too great difficulty. Critical judgment has fully demonstrated 
the inefficacy of this view, which blandly passes over a wealth of 
facts revealed through psychoanalysis. 

A second effort was made by Rank in 1923, in his book, “ The 
Trauma of Birth,” a contribution holding to the concepts of psycho- 
analysis. In the relationship between individual and danger, Rank 
veers from organic weakness to the variable intensity of the danger. 
We have previously followed the line of development which connects 
the first danger, the process of birth, and the conditioning of anxiety 
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in all subsequent ones, and in so doing have observed that they all 
retain something in common, in that they all signify in a certain sense 
a separation from the mother, at first only in a biologic way, then 
in the sense of a direct loss of the object, and later a loss brought 
about in indirect ways. The revelation of this important inter- 
connection is an unchallenged achievement of Rank’s elaboration. 
But the trauma of birth strikes various individuals with varying 
intensity, the severity of the anxiety-reaction varies with the strength 
of the trauma, and according to Rank, whether the individual can ever 
learn to master it, whether he becomes neurotic or normal, depends 
upon the initial degree of the development of the anxiety. 

Rank’s formula that those persons become neurotic who have 
never been able to abreact the trauma of birth, is theoretically highly 
contestable. One does not know exactly what is meant by abreact- 
ing. If we take it literally, we arrive at the untenable conclusion 
that the neurotic approaches nearer and nearer a recovery, the more 
frequently and intensively he reproduces the anxiety-reaction. The 
emphasis of the varying intensity of the birth-trauma leaves no 
room for the justifiable etiological claims of hereditary constitutional 
influences. Rank’s thesis has left out of consideration altogether, 
constitutional as well as phylogenetic factors. 

The fact that human beings experience the process of birth in 
common with other mammals, whereas a special disposition to neu- 
rosis comes to them as an exclusive privilege in contrast to animals, 
will hardly speak well for Rank’s ideas. The main objection, how- 
ever remains that it floats in the air, instead of supporting itself on 
certified observation. 

No good investigations exist concerning the question whether or 
not difficult and protracted births coincide in an unmistakable way 
with the development of neuroses, or even whether, only children 
so born manifest the phenomena of early infantile anxiousness longer 
or stronger than other. If we acknowledge that precipitate births 
and those which are easy for the mother have the significance of 
severe trauma for the child, there still remains a valid demand for 
proof that births which are accompanied by asphyxia show the conse- 
quences claimed for such a trauma with certainty. It seems a happy 
circumstance for Rank’s etiology that it predicates a factor which 
permits a checking up through clinical experiences. Inasmuch as no 
one has actually undertaken such proof, it is impossible to estimate 
the value of the theory. 

On the other hand Freud sees no contradiction, in Rank’s theory 
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to the etiological importance assigned by psychoanalysis to the sexual 
impulses ; for any one, who has not been able to overcome the initial 
dangers must also fail in situations entailing sexual danger, and will 
thereby be forced into a neurosis. 

Freud does not believe that Rank has given an answer to the 
question of the origin of neuroses, and feels that the demand for a 
tangible and comprehensive “ ultimate cause ” of neurosis will always 
remain unsatisfied. 

Freud states that psychoanalysis has shown that when the ego 
succeeds in defending itself against an impulse from the Id, it dam- 
ages and inhibits this part of the Id, but at the same time gives it a 
certain independence and yields some of its own sovereignty. The 
repressed is “ vogelfrei,”’ shutout from the organization of the 
ego, subject only to the laws of the unconscious. If the danger situ- 
ation changes so that the ego has no motive to ward off a new impulse 
analogous to the repressed, then the consequences of ego impairment 
become evident. The new impulse acts automatically and in the 
nature of a repetition compulsion (wiederholdungszwang). It travels 
the same paths as the regressed. The fixating factor in relation 
to the repression is the repetition compulsion which can be controlled 
only by the free activity of the ego. 

It often happens that the ego cannot reverse repressions. Quanti- 
tative relations may be determinants of this result. The regressive 
tendency of the repressed impulse and the strength of the repression 
are so great that the new impulse can merely follow the repetition- 
compulsion. In other instances we see the influence of another play of 
forces, namely, the attraction for the repressed prototype (Vorbild) 
is strengthened by their rejection on the part of the reality difficulties. 
The occurrence (Hergang) of the fixation upon the repression and 
the return of the danger situation, no longer actual, find their explana- 
tion in the analytic situation. If we give aid to the ego sufficient to 
enable it to raise the repression, the ego again acquires mastery over 
the repressed Id, and then can allow discharge to this impulse as if 
the old danger situations no longer existed. 

The foregoing tells us that quantitative reactions not directly 
demonstrable, but through reconstruction intelligible, determine 
whether the old danger situations are to be retained, whether the re- 
pressions of the ego are to remain, whether the childhood neuroses are 
to continue. Of the factors concerned in the causation of the neu- 
roses which determine the conditions under which the psychic forces 
test their strength one against the other, three are significant. One 
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is biological, the second, philogenetic, and the third is purely psycho- 
logical. The biological is determined by the prolonged helplessness 
and dependence of the child. The child is born less complete than 
other mammals. The influence of the external world upon it is 
therefore greater. The differentiation between ego and Id is early 
demanded. The dangers of reality rise in significance, and the value 
of the object—mother—who alone can protect against these dangers, 
enormously increases. This biological factor creates the first danger 
situation and creates the need to be loved, a condition which never 
leaves the human being. 

The philogenetic factor is disclosed through study of the libido 
development, namely, that in the human being the sex life does not 
run as in the animals, close to the human species, a continuous de- 
velopment to maturity, but is interrupted after an early blossoming 
at five. Then again at puberty it attempts a new developing upon the 
infantile foundation. The pathological significance of this is that 
most of the impulse needs of childhood sexuality are treated by the 
ego as dangerous and are warded off, so that the later sexual excita- 
tions at puberty which should be accepted by the ego (ich gerecht) 
are really in danger of succumbing to the attraction of the infantile 
prototype, of following these into repression. Here we come upon 
the most direct cause of neuroses. 

The psychological factor is to be sought in the incompleteness of 
the psychic apparatus concerned with its division into an ego and Id, 
and in the last analysis also reduced to the influence upon it by reality. 
Because of its concern for the dangers of reality the ego is con- 
strained to defend itself against the libidinal impulses, to treat them 
as dangers, but the ego cannot defend itself as readily against these as 
against external dangers. Closely connected with the Id, it can ward 
off the impulse-danger only by curtailing its own organization and 
accepting the symptom formation as a substitute for restriction of 
the impulse. If the pressure of the rejected impulse is renewed, 
then all the difficulties which we recognize as a neurosis face the ego. 
A further insight into the constitution and cause of the neuroses we 
cannot at the present time obtain. 
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SUPPLEMENTS 


MopDIFICATIONS OF PREVIOUSLY EXPRESSED VIEWS 


1. Reststance and Countercathezts. 


An important aspect of the theory of repression is that repression 
represents a process taking place not only once, but that it demands 
a lasting supply. This prevents the once repressed impulse from tak- 
ing again the-same path as that which it sought before it was re- 
pressed. The ego must, because of the continuous nature of the 
impulse, then assure for its defense activity, a lasting sumptuous 
supply. (Daueraufwand.) This action for the defense of the 
repression we recognize in the psychoanalytic therapy as resistance. 
Resistance presupposes (the existence of) what Freud previously 
called countercathexis (Gegenbesetzung). This appears as an ego- 
change, as a reaction formation in the ego, through the reinforcement 
of that attitude (Einstellung) which is opposed to the impulse that 
is to be repressed. They appear in the compulsions as exaggerations 
of the normal reaction formations manifest in the course of the 
latency period as character traits. In the hysterias it is more difficult 
to locate the counter-cathexis. It is present most frequently in the 
reaction-formation of tenderness for and anxious solicitude regarding 
an object, for whom hostility has been repressed; but the change in 
the ego is in the direction of the love-object only, and is not gen- 
erally applicable; that is, not to all children does the hysteric show 
such (changed) tenderness ; unlike in this respect to the compulsion 
neurotic, in whom this generalization, the loosening of object attach- 
ments, the making easy of distribution of love of objects, is character- 
istic. In hysteria, the delimitation of ego function enables the 
patient to prevent conscious knowledge of dangerous situations, or to 
withdraw attention (Wahrnehmung) from them if consciousness 
of them did already result. This is called by Lafourge skotomati- 
zation. This is marked also in the phobias, in which the technique of 
the counter-cathexis is to keep away from conscious knowledge of 
dangerous situations. 

No sharp differentiation in the mode of activity of the counter- 
cathexis can be made, though the above differences in the case of the 
phobias and hysterias on the one hand, and the compulsions on the 
other, are noteworthy. It should be borne in mind however, that 
the defense against consciousness of danger-situations is a general 
task of the neuroses. 
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The resistance found in analysis emanates from the ego, which 
holds fast to its counter-cathexis. The ego can only with difficulty 
turn its attention to such presentations which it has imposed upon 
itself to abstain from; or to acknowledge as its own such impulses 
(Regungen) which are opposites of such as it would acknowledge as 
its own. This must be recognized in psychoanalytic technique, by 
means of which we seek to make the resistances conscious, in cases, 
as so often happens, in which it itself, because of its connection with 
the repressed, also is unconscious. Because of the gain the Ego 
can obtain by this process, it learns gradually to abstain from main- 
taining such resistances. 

However, we often find in analysis that much working-through 
(Durcharbeiten) is necessary to bring about the desired result even 
after the ego apparently has decided to raise the repression by with- 
drawing the resistances. Freud seeks in the following an explanation 
for this need to “ work through.” He believes that the power of the 
repetition-compulsion, the attraction of the unconscious prototypes, 
to the repressed impulses, must be overcome; this is the resistance of 
the unconscious. 

Deep study in analyses shows five kinds of resistances, coming 
from three sides; 1.e., 1, from Ego, 2, from Id, and 3, from Super- 
ego. Among these five, the ego serves as a source of three, different 
in their dynamics. 

The first ego-resistance is the repression-resistance, of which 
least new is to be said. The second is the transference-resistance, in 
nature the same as the former, but clearer and of different appear- 
ance, because it manifests itself in relation to the analytic situation 
or to the analyst, and on this account enables a reliving of old 
repressions instead of evidencing them by way of memory recall. 
The third resistance emanates from the gain from illness (Krank- 
heitsgewinn), of a nature different from the other two. It answers 
the purpose of the strivings against giving up an indulgence or 
relief. The fourth is the resistance from the Id, and necessitates the 
“working through ” in analysis. The fifth comes from the super- 
ego, is the last one recognized, the most shadowy, not always the 
weakest, appears to come from feelings of guilt (Schuldbewustsein) 
or need for punishment (Strafbediirfniss). It acts against success, 
and also against a cure through analysis. 


2. Anxiety from Conversion of Libido. 
Freud’s earlier statement that anxiety resulted directly from 
diverted or unapplied libido, was based upon an attempt to explain 
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all anxiety as a general reaction of the ego to the determinants 
(Bedingungen) of pain (Unlust) ; this seemed justified through the 
study of the actual neuroses. The foregoing concept gave the appear- 
ance of a close relationship between anxiety and libido, a relationship 
which did not harmonize with the general character of anxiety as a 
pain reaction (Unlustreaktion). | 

With the studies of ego development, resulting in an attempted 
organization of the psychic apparatus into “an Ego and an Id,” this 
former concept became untenable, since the ego was made the abode 
of anxiety (Angststatte). Previously the libido of the repressed im- 
pulse was considered the source of anxiety; now the ego must be 
aroused (hatte aufzukommen). Therefore we have ego anxiety, 
and also impulse (Id) anxiety. Since the ego works with desexual- 
ized energy, the new concept would result in the loosening of relation- 
ship between anxiety and libido. 

Rank’s theory that the anxiety affect, as Freud himself first ex- 
pressed it, was a result of the birth process, and a repetition of the 
situation then experienced, stimulated Freud to a new evaluation 
of the anxiety problem; the theory that every birth is a trauma, and 
the anxiety is a discharge reaction (Abfuhrreaktion) to it, and that 
every later anxiety affect is an attempt to more completely abreact 
the trauma, seemed inadequate. Freud sought an explanation in 
predicating a danger situation behind the anxiety reaction. Anxiety 
was explained as arising under two conditions; (1) automatically in 
situations analogous to the original situation (of birth), purposeless 
now, though purposeful then; and (2), the ego gets mastery over 
this affect, produces it itself as a danger signal, and is a means of 
activating the pleasure-pain principle. In this second form, anxiety 
is produced in a quantity sufficient to accomplish the objective just 
described. In this second form, the ego subordinated (made use of) 
anxiety just like a vaccination, so that by the production of a weak- 
ened attack of illness, the ego can escape an undiminished attack. 
The ego attempts to limit a danger situation to an indication, to a 
signal. 


3. Repression and Defense. 


The term, defense process (Abwehrvorgang), was replaced by 
the term repression, but the relationship between the two remained 
indistinct. The old term, (Abwehrvorgang), can be used still, if 
under it one included all the mechanisms used by the ego in the 
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conflicts which lead to neurosis-formation ; the newer term, repres- 
sion, is applied to a specific process. 

The resumption of the term, defense, and the restriction of the 
term, repression, have a justification in some newly found material. 
Our first knowledge of repression and symptom formation was 
gained from hysteria, in which the essential mechanism is the am- 
nesia, by means of the repression from consciousness of exciting 
(erregenden) experiences and pathogenic mental processes. Later 
it was discovered that in the compulsions the memory of pathogenic 
experiences (Vorfalle) is not absent, but in some still unpresentable 
(nicht vorstellbare) way, is “isolated,” so that practically the same 
result is achieved as in hysteria. Later investigations showed that 
under the influence of ego efforts, a regression of the impulsive-striv- 
ings (Triebregungen) to an earlier libido phase takes place, which, 
while it does not make repression superfluous, still works in the same 
sense as a repression-activity. Further, the process of “ isolation,” 
and “undoing” (Nichtgeschenmachen) are mechanisms of ego 
defense, and bear no resemblance to the process of repression. These 
experiences (Erfahrungen) justify the old concept ‘‘ defense,” to be 
made to embrace all the activities which have the common motive of 
defending the ego against impulse needs (Triebanspruche), and to 
view “ repression” as a special activity under the heading of defense. 
It is possible that the psychic apparatus, before the sharp separation 
of Id and ego, before the development of the super-ego, uses other 
means of defense than such as we see after reaching these levels of 
organization. 


B. SUPPLEMENT TO ANXIETY 


Anxiety has unmistakable relationship to expectancy ; it is indefi- 
nite and objectless. Colloquial usage substitutes the word fear if it 
pertain to an object. Anxiety in addition to a relationship to danger, 
has another to neurosis. The question arises why are not all anxiety 
reactions neurotic? Why do we recognize so many as normal? 
Finally the difference between Reality-anxiety (Realangst) and neu- 
rotic anxiety needs deeper study. 

Take the last first. Reality-danger (Realgefahr) is one which 
we know. Reality-anxiety is anxiety in connection with a known 
danger. Neurotic anxiety is anxiety related to an unknown danger ; 
this upon analysis is shown to be an impulse-danger (Triebgefahr). 
When this unknown danger is made conscious to the ego, the differ 
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ence between reality-anxiety and neurotic anxiety disappears, and 
the latter can be treated like the former. 

In the presence of reality-danger two reactions take place; 1, out- 
break of anxiety, and 2, defense activity. In the case of impulse- 
danger, the same may happen, viz, the anxiety is the signal of danger, 
setting defense mechanism into activity. Or a useless reaction may 
take place, that of anxiety-paralysis (Angstlehmung). So that the 
anxiety increases at the expense of defense activity. 

Cases exist in which reality-anxiety and neurotic anxiety are 
mixed. The danger is known, and actual, but the reaction is dis- 
proportionately greater. This increase (Mehr) characterizes it as 
neurotic. Analysis, however, shows that to the known reality-danger 
was attached an unknown impulse-danger. 

Freud asks, What is the kernel, the meaning of a danger-situation ? 
Apparently it is an estimation of our strength in comparison with the 
volume of the danger, the confession of our helplessness in face of it, 
our physical helplessness in case of reality-danger, of our psychic 
helplessness in case of impulse-danger. Our judgment of values is 
based on actual danger. Such an experience of helplessness is a 
traumatic situation; we then have the ment to separate a traumatic 
from a danger situation. 

Freud asks, What is the kernel, the meaning of a danger-situation ; 
is foreseen, expected. In the danger-situation the anxiety is released 
asa signal. That is to say, “I expect that a situation of helplessness 
is about to happen, or the present situation reminds me of one of 
previously experienced traumatic events. Therefore I accept this 
trauma, I wish to act as if it were already present, while there is 
still time to avert it.” Anxiety is thus on the one hand an expecta- 
tion of the trauma, on the other, a diminished repetition of it. The 
quality of expectancy present in anxiety belongs to the danger- 
situation, the indefiniteness and objectlessness, to the situation of 
helplessness, which is anticipated in the danger-situation. 

Accordingly then, we have the series, anxiety-danger-helplessness 
(trauma) ; the danger-situation can be defined as the recognized, 
recalled, expected situation of helplessness. The ego, which at one 
time experienced this trauma passively, now repeats a weakened re- 
production of it, in the hope that it (the ego) can direct its discharge 
We know that children in play actively live through painful impres- 
sions, so as psychically to master life’s impressions. If one wishes 
to call this “abreaction of a trauma,” there can be no objection to 
that. The decisive factor is the first displacement of the anxiety- 
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reaction from its origin in the situation of helplessness to its expecta- 
tion (anticipation) of it, the danger-situation. Then follow further 
displacements of danger to a determinant of danger, namely loss of 
object, and its modifications. 

The pampering of little children has the unfortunate result that 
the danger of loss of object, an object as a protector against all situ- 
ations of helplessness, will be raised above all other dangers. It 
favors, therefore a retention (a remaining) in childhood, of which a 
motor and psychic helplessness is characteristic. 

Because neurotic anxiety is at the same time something real, 
concrete, it can be accepted as concretely founded. The close rela- 
tionship between anxiety and neurosis 1s based on the fact that the 
ego with the aid of the anxiety-reaction protects itself against im- 
pulse-danger as against external reality-danger, but that on account 
of the inadequacy of the psychic apparatus the course of this defense- 
activity is in the direction of a neurosis. We know also that an 
impulse-need becomes an internal danger, because its gratification 
would bring with it an external danger, therefore because this internal 
danger represents an external one. 

An external danger must undergo an internalization (Verinner- 
lichung) to become significant for the ego; it must be recognized as 
such in connection with an experienced situation of helplessness. 
For there seems to be inherited by the human being no or only a 
limited instinctive knowledge of danger. Little children constantly 
put themselves into situations of danger, necessitating the presence 
of a protecting object. In relation to a traumatic situation, in which 
one is helpless, external and internal danger, reality-danger and 
impulse-need, meet on common ground. If the Ego in the former, 
experiences a hurt (pain) which does not stop, or if in the latter, an 
impulse-craving which is not gratified, the economic situation is the 
same for both, and the motor helplessness finds its expression in a 
psychic helplessness. 

The puzzling phobias of childhood, those of being alone, of dark- 
ness, of strange persons, we understood as reactions to danger of 
loss of object. As for others, t.e., small animals, storms, etc., it may 
be they are the aborted remains of a congenital preparedness for 
reality-dangers, which is so clearly developed in animals. For man, 
only that part of this archaic inheritance is useful which bears upon 
the loss of object. If such childhood phobias become fixed, or 
stronger, and last into later periods of life, analysis shows that their 
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content has become connected with impulse-demands, and that they 
have become substitutes for internal dangers. 


C. ANXIETY, PAIN, AND GRIEF 


So little is at hand concerning the psychology of emotional proc- 
esses, that the following tentative remarks should be subject to the 
closest scrutiny. We had to say that anxiety was a reaction to danger 
of loss of love-object. We know well that grief is the reaction to loss 
of object. But then when is the reaction that of anxiety, when that 
of grief, attached to which is an unmistakable element of pain? The 
problem becomes more complicated, for the questions to be answered 
are—When does separation from an object produce, 1, anxiety, 
2, grief, and 3, when only pain? We at once confess that there is 
no prospect of finding answers to these questions. As a starting 
point, Freud considers the situation of a nursling, that beholds a 
stranger in place of its mother. The anxiety it shows we connected 
with the danger of loss of object. Deeper investigation shows, in 
addition to evident anxiety, in its facial expression and by its crying, 
that the infant feels pain. It appears that in the case of the infant 
several factors are fused which later are separated. The nursling 
cannot differentiate between a temporary absence and a permanent 
loss. It requires repeated assuring experiences till it learns that fol- 
lowing such a disappearance of the mother, her reappearance usually 
follows. The well known play in which the mother hides and then 
uncovers her face by turns, ripens this important knowledge for the 
infant. Under such circumstances the nursling can, so to speak, 
experience yearning without despair. 

A situation in which an infant misses its mother is for it, because 
of its misinterpretation, not a danger, but a traumatic situation, espe- 
cially if on such an occasion the nursling experience a need which the 
mother is to gratify. The situation changes into one of danger, if 
the need is not actual. 

The first anxiety-determinant, which the ego itself initiates, is 
therefore that of consciousness of loss (Wahrnehmungsverlust), 
which is identified with that of loss of object. A loss of love does not 
as yet enter into consideration. Later experience teaches that the 
object may be present, but angry at the child, and then loss of love 
on the part of the object becomes the source of new, far more lasting 
danger and anxiety-determinants. 

The traumatic situation of missing the mother differs in one 
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particular point from the traumatic situation of birth; at that time 
no object was present which could be missed. Anxiety was the only 
reaction resulting. Since then repeated gratification-situations created 
the object, mother, which in case of a need takes upon itself a cathexis, 
which can be called intense “ yearning” (Sehnsiichtig). In rela- 
tion to this renewal, should the reaction of pain be brought. Pain 
then is the true (eigentlich) reaction to object-loss; anxiety is the 
reaction to danger, which loss brings with it; in wider (further) 
displacement, to the danger of loss of object itself. 

We know little about pain. It arises when a stimulus, impinging 
upon the surface, breaks through the protective mechanisms, and then 
acts as a continuous impulse-stimulus, against which muscular activ- 
ity, otherwise effective in withdrawing the stimulated area from the 
stimulus, remains powerless, paralyzed. No doubt the child has 
occasions on which it went through such pain-experiences inde- 
pendent of its need-experiences (Bedurfnisserlebnissen). 

With bodily pain, there arises a highly narcissistic cathexis of 
the painful areas, increasing in quantity, and so to speak, emptying 
the ego. It is well known that most intense bodily pain can be 
caused not to appear, by means of psychic diversion through some 
other interest. This is explained by virtue of concentration of 
cathexis upon the psychic substitute of the painful somatic areas. 
The analogy appears to lie in this phenomenon, which explains the 
transference of pain-sensation to the psychic field. The intensive, 
constantly increasing yearning-cathexis (Sehnsuchtsbesetzung) of 
the lost object rendered so because of its insatiability, creates the same 
economic determinants as the pain-cathexis of the wounded somatic 
areas, and makes it possible to leave out of consideration the pe- 
ripheral limitation (Bedingtheit) of bodily pain. The transition from 
bodily pain to psychic pain (Seelenschmerz) corresponds to that of 
narcissistic to object cathexis. The object-presentation (Objektvor- 
stellung), highly cathexed because of the need, plays the role of the 
somatic area cathexed because of the surcharge of stimuli (Reizzu- 
wuchs). The continuation and lack of inhibition of cathexis- 
processes bring about the same state of psychic helplessness. If the 
resulting pain-sensation carries the specific character of pain, which 
we cannot more accurately describe, instead of being expressed in 
reactions of anxiety, then it is convenient to make responsible a 
factor, namely the high level of cathexis and binding relationships 
upon which these processes, resulting in pain-sensation, are con- 
summated. 
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Another emotional reaction (Geftihlsreaction) to loss of object 
is grief. Grief arises under the influence of the test of reality, which 
categorically demands that one must separate himself from the object, 
because it no longer exists. Its task is to accomplish the withdrawal 
from the object in all such situations in which the object was a thing 
endowed with high cathexis. The painful character of this separation 
fits in with the explanation just given, through the high and insatiable 
yearning-cathexis of the object during the reproduction of the situ- 
ations, in which the attachment to the object must be severed. 


HEMMUNG, SYMPTOM UND ANGST 
A Critical Appreciation 


by 
Monroe A. MEYER 


Freud’s relatively short work of one hundred thirty-six pages will 
perforce arrest the attention and compel the interest of the psycholo- 
gist and the psychiatrist alike. For it deals with a subject that has 
been for many a day a problem of paramount importance in the 
domains of both normal and abnormal psychology. It presents an 
exposition of what psychoanalysis can contribute to the understand- 
ing of the problem of anxiety (Angst). That this topic is of special 
moment and consequence in the field of psychopathology scarcely 
needs to be said. Jones has aptly stated: “ Including its indirect 
manifestations, morbid anxiety is the most frequent single symptom 
in psychopathology, and, I feel tempted to add, perhaps in all medi- 
cine ; it has been called, and without gross exaggeration, the Alpha and 
Omega of practical psychiatry. Secondly, the intensity of distress 
it may give rise to is equaled by that of very few other forms of 
suffering. Thirdly, the study of the pathogenesis of it is qualified, 
as perhaps no other, to lead us towards a comprehension of those 
deeper biological problems concerning the relation of body to mind 
that underlie the questions of the derivation of mental disturbances 
in general. Lastly, it is a disorder that in a great many cases obsti- 
nately resists treatment, unless this is based on a proper understand- 
ing of the pathology of it.” 

As we turn the pages of “ Hemmung, Symptom und Angst,” only 
gradually are we led to sense the immediate occasion of the writing 
of Freud’s book. With a fine feeling for real values, with a note- 
worthy appreciation of relative importance, and with an exemplary 
demonstration of restraint Freud has kept this incident well in the 
background. A suggestive intimation on page 16 states: “ Ich 
halte es auch fur unberechtigt anzunehmen, dass bei jedem Angst- 
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ausbruch etwas im Seelenleben vor sich geht, was einer Reproduk- 
tion der Geburtssituation gleichkommt.” (I deem unwarranted the 
assumption that with every anxiety outbreak something occurs in 
the mind equivalent to a reproduction of the birth situation.) But it is 
not until we reach page 79 that Rank’s “ Das Trauma der Geburt ” 
is specifically mentioned. On page 103 we are told: “ Die Einzel- 
kritik der Rankschen Aufstellungen ist nicht unsere Aufgabe, bloss 
deren Priifung, ob sie zur Losung unseres Problems brauchbar ist.” 
(Our task is not a detailed criticism of Rank’s assertions, but merely 
an examination thereof to see whether they can be of assistance in 
the solution of our problem.) Finally, on page 119 we read: “ Die 
Ranksche Mahnung, der Angstaffekt sei, wie ich selbst zuerst 
behauptete, eine Folge des Geburtsvorganges und eine Wiederholung 
der damals durchlebten Situation, notigte zu einer neuerlichen 
Priifung des Angstproblems. Mit seiner eigenen Auffassung der 
Geburt als Trauma, des Angstzustandes als Abfuhrreaktion darauf, 
jedes neuerlichen Angstaffekts als Versuch, das Trauma immer 
volistandiger, ‘ abzureagieren,’ konnte ich nicht weiter kommen.” 
(Rank’s caveat that the anxiety affect is, as I first stated myself, a 
consequence of the birth process and a repetition of the events ex- 
perienced on that occasion, necessitated a re-examination of the 
anxiety problem. I could make no headway with his own particular 
conception of birth as a trauma, of the anxiety state as a discharge 
reaction thereto, of each new anxiety affect as an attempt to ‘ abreact’ 
the trauma more fully.) Thus ‘ Hemmung, Symptom und Angst” 
is revealed to be a reply to Rank’s theory of the birth trauma and 
its relation to anxiety. 

Freud’s book is, however, both in form and spirit a reply of a 
very special type, distinguished by unusual qualities. Neither is the 
theme of the book subordinated to the accomplishment of its imme- 
diate purpose, nor is the scope of the work limited to the achievement 
of mere refutation. What a lesser mind might have seized upon as 
an excellent opportunity for controversy, Freud utilizes as an 
appropriate occasion to submit his previous formulation of the 
anxiety phenomenon to a searching re-investigation, and, wherever 
indicated, to a thorough revision. Such a non-controversial attitude 
is quite in keeping with his method of scientific elucidation in general. 
In his writings he repeatedly demonstrates a keen realization of the 
fact that sound scientific opinion rests upon a foundation of firmer 
substance than words alone. We may recall that, in his “ Vorlesungen 
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zur Einfithrung in die Psychoanalyse ” (“ Introductory Lectures on 
Psychoanalysis”’) Freud says: “Ich verspreche Ihnen 

dass ich . . . . wenig polemisieren werde, am wenigsten mit 
einzelnen Personen. Ich habe mich von der Wahrheit des Satzes, 
dass der Streit der Vater alle Dinge sei, nicht tberzeugen konnen. 
Ich glaube, er stammt von der griechischen Sophistik her und fehlt, 
wie diese, durch Uberschatzung der Dialektik. Mir schien es im 
Gegenteil, als ob die sogennante wissenschaftliche Polemik im ganzen 
recht unfruchtbar sei, abgesehen davon, dass sie fast immer hochst 
personlich betrieben wird.” ® (I shall make few controversial refer- 
ences, least of all to individuals. I have never been able to convince 
myself of the truth of the saying that “strife is the father of all 
things.” I think the source of it was the philosophy of the Greek 
sophists and that it errs, as does the latter, through the overestima- 
tion of dialectics. It seems to me, on the contrary, that scientific 
controversy, so-called, is on the whole quite unfruitful, apart from 
the fact that it is most always conducted in a highly personal manner. ) 
By rejecting the emotional satisfaction of controversy, by refusing 
the affective gratification of dispute, Freud is enabled to stride the 
confines of mere refutation, to envisage an infinitely wider horizon, 
to enrich psychoanalysis with a concise and comprehensive review 
of the anxiety problem. 

The style in which “ Hemmung, Symptom und Angst ” 1s written 
is simple, direct, vigorous. Homely but trenchant similies are used 
to illustrate many points in incisive fashion. Freud’s style reflects 
his willingness to forego the role of scintillating dialectician in favor 
of that of plodding investigator. No attempt is made to dress up 
dubious inferences in resplendent verbiage, to render questionable 
deductions acceptable through pleasing phraseology, to offer 
grandiose conjectures as if they were solutions. On page 20 Freud 
says: “Wenn der Wanderer in der Dunkelheit singt, verleugnet er 
seine Angstlichkeit, aber er sieht darum um nichts heller.” (By 
singing in the dark the wayfarer disavows his apprehensiveness, but 
he sees not a whit better.) Indeed, every doubtful issue, every 
obscure point is thrown into sharp focus. “ wir haben uns 
vorgenommen, nichts zu vereinfachen und nichts zu verheimlichen,” 
says the author on page 64, “ Wenn wir nicht klar sehen konnen, 
wollen wir wenigstens die Unklarheiten scharf sehen.” (We have 


*Freud, Vorlesungen zur Einftihrung in die Psychoanalyse, vierte Auflage, 
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proposed to simplify nothing and to conceal nothing. If we cannot 
see clearly, we want, at least, to see the lack of clearness plainly.) 
This sentiment might well serve as the guiding note of any scientific 
investigation. There is always a refreshing readiness to admit 
previous error. With reference to his former sponsorship of the 
transmutation of libido into anxiety Freud says bluntly (page 39): 
“ Es ist nich angenehm, daran zu denken, aber es hilft nichts, es zu 
verleugnen. ” (It is not pleasant to recall it, but there is no 
use denying it.) Throughout the book he stands squarely behind the 
text, accepting without evasion the responsibility devolving from its 
implications and the accountability imposed by its shortcomings. 
For, as stated on page 47, in the domain of psychoanalysis, “ Wollen 
wir . . . tiefer eindringen, so mussen wir eingestehen, dass un- 
sichere Annahmen und unbewiesene Vermutungen noch _ nicht 
entbehrt werden konnen.” (If we wish to penetrate more deeply, 
we must confess that doubtful assumptions and unproved conjectures 
cannot, as yet, be dispensed with.) However, concrete clinical data 
derived from actual psychoanalytic case material constitutes the 
basis upon which the author builds up his argument. 

In “ Hemmung, Symptom und Angst” Freud’s earlier formula- 
tion of the mechanism of anxiety development undergoes important 
revision. The older view had it that repressed libido was automati- 
cally converted into anxiety, or, at least, directly discharged in the 
form of anxiety. This notion implied a close relationship between 
the unconscious and anxiety development and stressed the libido as 
the anxiety source.* The application of this conception was extended 
from the sphere of morbid fear to that of objective anxiety by ascrib- 
ing the affective element in the latter case to the ego-libido.5 While 
this description offered a rather well-rounded psychological picture, 
difficulties were encountered when a correspondingly well-defined bio- 
logical correlation was attempted. The addition of the further 
consideration that the development of anxiety might be regarded as a 
flight reaction of the ego from its libido (felt to be a danger) did 
not harmonize readily with the postulate of the libido as the anxiety 
source. We can note an appreciation of this deficiency of biological 
correlation in the comments of other psychoanalytic authors who 
had occasion to write on the subject of morbid fear. For example, 
Jones definitely states: ‘“ for biological reasons I derive 


‘Freud, op. ctt., S. 456-479. 
5 Idem, op. cit., S. 502. 
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morbid anxiety not directly from repressed sexuality (as is so often 
done), but from the inborn fear instinct, which has been stimulated 
to exaggerated activity (as a defense mechanism) in response to the 
danger of the repressed sexual wishes.”® Frink, in discussing the 
connection between fear and desire says: “ Though it is justifiable to 
speak of morbid fear clinically as being converted libido, this may 
not be entirely accurate as Jones points out. The morbid fear is 
perhaps not the libido itself, converted, but rather a fear reaction 
against the libido.”* Freud’s original delineation of the anxiety 
problem emphasized the unconscious and the libido as the important 
factors in the topography and the dynamics of the process. The basic 
features of this view were derived from clinical observations on 
the somatic neuroses, especially the anxiety neurosis, which were then 
carried over by analogy to the psychoneuroses. Now in “ Das Ich 
und das Es” Freud begins to shift his emphasis. In discussing the 
anxiety problem in this work he says: ‘Das Ich ist ja die eigent- 
liche Angstatte.””® (The ego is indeed the true anxiety locus.) 
But in the same paragraph the ego is described as simply following 
the warning of the pleasure principle. (Das Ich folgt einfach der 
Warnung des Lustprinzips.) Finally, in “ Hemmung, Symptom und 
Angst ” anxiety is described as an affective state of the ego charged 
with a biologically indispensable function—the reaction to danger. 
The anxiety reaction may signal danger and the ego can then respond 
by instituting suitable defensive measures. Further, we read that 
the ego may use anxiety as a purposeful ‘ pain ’-signal to enlist the 
aid of the pleasure-pain faculty (Lust-Unlust Instanz) in the defense 
against excitations that constitute a danger. Thus the intimate link 
originally assumed to exist between anxiety and libido has progres- 
sively lost its significance, while the connection of the former with 
the ego has received increasingly greater recognition and evaluation. 

Freud has now achieved an exposition of the anxiety question that 
is free from the defects inherent in his former theortes. He has 
succeeded in harmonizing the psychological angle with the biological 
standpoint, in demonstrating a mutual relation between objective 
anxiety and morbid fear, between external peril and inner 
(instinct) danger. Objective anxiety is the reaction to an external, 
known danger. In the case of neurotic anxiety the actual nature of 
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the danger is not known to the individual. Psychoanalysis has dis- 
closed it to be an instinctual danger and has shown that the ego pro- 
tects itself against an instinctual danger in essentially the same man- 
ner as that by which it defends itself against an external peril. But 
in the former instance, owing to the concatenation of certain factors 
imherent in the functioning of the mental apparatus, the attempted 
defense may culminate in neurosis. 

The author achieved his progress in a characteristic way. He 
pierced the facade of the subject, searched behind its more 
obvious aspects, penetrated into its less evident elements, and so 
unearthed its more fundamental connections. The first step was 
accomplished by passing from a consideration of the anxiety affect 
as such to a study of the determinants of the so-called “ danger 
situation,” in which the affect is wont to appear. In examining 
the attributes of the danger situation in greater detail, it was found 
necessary to resolve this notion into two components—the danger 
situation proper and the “traumatic situation.” Starting with the 
traumatic situation as the fundamental concept, Freud’s whole 
thesis builds itself up bit by bit irresistibly. The special feature 
of the traumatic situation is the complete helplessness of the indi- 
vidual in the presence of a flood of stimuli. These excitations may, 
clearly, have either an external source or an internal origin. The 
economic conditions obtaining are identical in either event. The 
paradigm of the traumatic situation is to be found in the birth 
experience. The “ primal anxiety” occurring on this occasion be- 
comes the exemplar of an affect that, either recurs automatically 
under conditions economically analogous to those attending its origin, 
or that may be mastered by the ego through the establishment of a 
danger situation pattern. For the danger situation is one in which 
we might, in view of previous impressions, expect a repetition of the 
traumatic situation. Under these circumstances the impending trau- 
matic event may be anticipated and avoided by appropriate manoeu- 
vres. The infant who requires the immediate assistance of the 
mother to satisfy an urgent need, undergoes a traumatic experience 
if the mother be absent at that time. Once he has learned that thie 
presence of the mother can stay the development of such a situation, 
he has acquired a danger-situation pattern. The “anxiety condition ” 
of this particular danger situation is the absence of the mother. 
Eventually the intensity of the anxiety reaction as a purposeful signal 
becomes reduced to a minimum, lest the aim of the mechanism be 
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thwarted by the generation of a fear paralysis. In the course of the 
development of the individual, a series of conditions for anxiety are 
evolved in succession. The normal person is disposed to drop old 
danger situations as the latter come gradually to lose actual signifi- 
cance in his adaptation. There is, of course, a limit, beyond which 
the mental apparatus of practically every individual must fail in the 
attempt to handle excitation quanta. Maturity is then no absolute 
guarantee against the possibility of the recurrence of repetitive 
anxiety in a situation economically similar to the original traumatic 
one. In contrast to the normal man the neurotic acts as if the 
early conditions for anxiety still possessed an objective validity, 
as if the old danger situations continued to exist in reality. The 
neurotic seems incapable of evaluating such a situation anew, of act- 
ing on the fact that instinctual danger has diminished. Because of 
the nature of the defense processes (repression, etc.) used by the 
ego against an id impulse, an initial adaptation to an instinctual 
danger may persist as a later maladaptation, clinically designated a 
“neurosis.” Whether these defensive measures can be revoked, 
whether the ego can reverse repression and regain control over the 
repressed, depends upon quantitative relations that obtain in the 
mental economy, when as a result of the influence of certain factors— 
biological, phylogenetic, and psychological—states arise in which 
various psychic forces must come to grips. 

Freud’s emendation of his earlier theory concerning anxiety has 
necessarily entailed modification of certain familiar psychoanalytic 
concepts. Repression, for example, is now classified under the 
general notion of “defense ’”’ (Abwehr), as a special form thereof, 
along with regression, reaction-formation, and the newly described 
mechanisms of “isolating” (Isolieren) and “undoing” (Unge- 
schehenmachen). The term “defense” was first used by Freud 
some thirty years ago, was subsequently dropped, and is now 
resumed as useful in the light of new facts. Again, the idea of 
resistance finds considerable clarification in that the various forms 
encountered in actual analyses are not only treated descriptively in 
terms of their clinical manifestations, but also evaluated dynamically 
with reference to ego, id, and super-ego. Furthermore, progress 
has conjured up fresh problems. To indicate just one or two of 
them we might mention the question of the connection of specific 
danger situations with special neuroses, or the inter-relation of given 
defense mechanisms with individual neuroses, or the correlation of 
clinical resistance forms with certain defense devices, or, the vicissi- 
tudes undergone by repulsed id excitations, or, again, the means of 
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defense used by the mental apparatus prior to the sharp differentia- 
tion of ego, id, and super-ego, etc. The last sub-chapter of the book 
may well become the nucleus of a systematic psychoanalytic psy- 
chology of emotion. 

In reflecting upon the course taken by Freud over many years in 
his efforts to master the problem of anxiety, we are reminded of 
Jones’ introductory remarks to the authorized English translation of 
the ‘Sammlung kleiner Schriften zur Neurosenlehre.” There he 
observes: “To follow this development (i.e., of Freud’s work) is 
not only a fascinating study in itself, disclosing as it does a beautiful 
example of the way in which ideas are gradually unfolded—and con- 
stantly extended and modified—under the pressure of widening and 
deepening experience. It also gives a conviction of the truly scientific 
nature of the author’s work, for the tentative “ feeling forward” 
here revealed—now in one direction, now in another, as occasion and 
opportunity present—is the very antithesis of the promulgation of 
an a priori philosophic system such as has sometimes been ignorantly 
imputed to him. . . . His path lay through a jungle hitherto 
completely unexplored. Rarely did his path follow a straight line 
for long: deviations, détours, fresh departures were often necessary. 
and occasionally even the retracing of his steps.”® ‘“ Hemmung, 
Symptom und Angst,” itself, affords an excellent example of this 
very method of scientific approach, so vividly described by Jones. 
Freud attacks his problem first from one angle, then from another. 
When the pursuit of one aspect of the problem threatens to prove 
unfruitful, he writes his “non liquet” (page 42), and follows 
another road, holding fast, as he proceeds, to whatever new view- 
points have been gained. Where psychological facts seem to offer 
no chance for further advance, biological considerations are intro- 
duced, only to yield in turn to further psychological deliberations. 
The thesis thus comes to be made up of a series of interwoven 
themes, the tracing out of which in the unified whole offers an 
intriguing task. ‘“ Hemmung, Symptom und Angst” deserves 
careful reading by all—whether favorably disposed towards psycho- 
analysis or not—who concern themselves with the study of mental 
processes. But in so doing both groups should be mindful of Freud’s 
own warning (page 21) against taking abstract formulations too 
rigidly, against the danger of losing sight of one aspect of a com- 
plicated situation in the attempt to assess some other phase of the 
same problem. 


"Freud, Collected Papers (The International Psychoanalytical Library 
No. 7), Vol. I, 1924, p. 34. 
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1. Burt, Cyrit. Juvenile Crime. These notes represent observations 
gathered (a) as expert for magistrates, school officers and other organized 
groups coming in contact with juvenile delinquents, (b) material gathered 
in an educational survey and (c) single cases specially met with. The 
author summarizes his general paper as follows: 

(1) Nearly 200 cases of juvenile delinquency, and, as a control-series, 
400 normal cases, have been individually investigated in parallel inquiries; 
and the various adverse conditions discoverable in their family history, 
in their social environment, and in their physical, intellectual, and 
temperamental status, have been ascertained and tabulated for each group. 

(2) The tables show a lengthy list of contributory causes. Delin- 
quency in the young seems assignable, generally to a wide variety, and 
usually to a plurality, of converging factors; so that the juvenile criminal 
is far from constituting a homogeneous psychological class. 

(3) To attribute crime in general to either a predominantly hereditary 
or a predominantly environmental origin appears impossible; in one 
individual the former type of factor may be paramount; in another, the 
latter; while, with a large assortment of cases, both seem, on an average 
and in the long run, to be of almost equal weight. 

(4) Heredity appears to operate not directly through the transmission 
of a criminal disposition as such, but rather indirectly, through such 
congenital conditions as dulness, deficiency, temperamental instability, 
or the excessive development of some single primitive instinct. 

(5) Of environmental factors those centering in the moral character 
of the delinquent’s home, and, most of all, in his personal relations with 
his parents, are of the greatest influence. 


1 Title changed from British Journal of Psychology—Medical Section. 
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(6) Psychological factors, whether due to heredity or to environment, 
are supreme both in number and strength over all the rest. Emotional 
conditions are more significant than intellectual; while psychoanalytic 
complexes provide everywhere a ready mechanism for the direction of 
overpowering instincts and of repressed emotionality into open acts of 
crime. 

2. Ricnarpson, C. A. Affective Factors and Measurements of 
Intelligence. Of no interest psychoanalytically. 

3. Flower, J. C. Suggestion. A short discussion of various defini- 
tions by different authors of no psychoanalytic significance. 

4. Greic, J. Y. T. Freud’s Theory of Wit. A discussion of Freud’s 
work on “ Wit and Its Relations to the Unconscious.” He first calls 
attention to Holt’s grossly inaccurate portrayal of Freud’s conceptions. 
With Freud’s conception of the mechanism lying behind tendency wit 
Greig says he is in agreement, but he is not so certain—in fact disagrees 
with the mechanism laid down for harmless wit. He disputes the validity 
of the “ objectless”” aim of this type of wit and also the mechanism of the 
economy of effort. His argument (p. 57) of the fatigue of the hearer of 
wit is not very sensible. 

5. One Hysteric. Interesting letter of a patient describing her many 
medical examiners and examinations. 


(Vol. 3. No. 2.) 


1. Devine, Henry. The “ Reality Feeling ” in Phantasies of the Insane. 
81-94. 

2. Ix1n, Atice G. Ontogenesis of Introvert and Extravert Tendencies. 
95-104. 

3. Bose, G. Reliability of Psychoanalytic Findings. 105-115. 

4. Eppison, H. W. Psychoneurotic Aspects of Miners’ Nystagmus. 
116-121. 

5. Descriptive Notice; Book Reviews; Abstracts. 


1. Devine, H. Reality Fecling in Phantasies of Insanc. An interest- 
ing account at a more or less descriptive level with some psychoanalytic 
interpretative application of the development of delusional ideas in two 
psychoses, termed paraphrenia and paranoia. 

2. Ix1n, ALicE G. Ontogenests of Introvert and Extravert Tendencies. 
A very scholarly discussion of the dynamics of these opposing psycho- 
logical trends first emphasized by Freud and later much studied by Jung. 
Ego interests and introversion, libido interests and extraversion are the 
fundamental polarities. (The conflicts between the two have been empha- 
sized for centuries. Spencer spoke of them as the conflict between 
Individuation and Genesis. Christ said ‘He who would save his life 
must lose it.”” Heraclitus in his theory of flux outlined the same problem.) 
Dr. Ikin has traced the idea in its modern psychoanalytic detailed elabora- 
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tion chiefly based upon an analysis of a dissociating illness which she 
herself went through. A readable paper not lending itself to abstracting. 

3. Bost, G. Reltabidity of Psychoanalytic Findings. A very straight- 
forward and useful presentation of the justification of the psychoanalytic 
method as authentic and scientific in the best sense of the word. 

Critics very often condemn psychoanalytic interpretations as fanciful 
and unscientific and there are psychoanalysts who do not hesitate to 
dogmatize on their findings and regard them as “ settled facts” even 
when the analysis has been of a very cursory nature. Psychoanalysis 
is concerned with the unearthing of unconscious elements of the mind 
and as such it labors under certain peculiar difficulties which are not 
apparent in other sciences. The very nature of the unconscious elements 
is such as to resist their emergence into the conscious sphere and even 
when they have been unearthed the tendency is to disown them. Psycho- 
analysis brings to light those tendencies of the mind which are being 
suppressed in the course of evolution; it drags us back to the past which 
we would all like to forget. We are therefore apt to underestimate the 
value of such findings. On the other hand, there is a certain type of 
mind which takes peculiar pleasure in dwelling on things shunned by the 
majority and to such persons all psychoanalytic conclusions assume an 
exaggerated significance. In the face of these contradictory tendencies 
of the mind it is extremely difficult to maintain an unbiased attitude and 
to evaluate the findings on strict scientific basis. Some sort of criteria 
is therefore all the more necessary in psychoanalysis to judge the relative 
value of the assertions of different workers. Psychoanalytic interpreta- 
tions must always be of the nature of theories. They must not be con- 
founded with “ facts.” Psychoanalysis concerns itself with processes 
in the unconscious level of the mind and as such they can never be matters 
for direct perception. A “complex” is a matter for psychoanalytical 
investigation so long it is unconscious. The psychoanalytic physician 
does not concern himself much with conscious motives for action. It is 
extremely difficult to prove the correctness or otherwise of a factor which 
cannot be directly appreciated. Since a psychoanalytical interpretation 
must necessarily be of the nature of a theory, it can never be directly 
proved. Its correctness can only be determined in terms of degree of 
probability. One interpretation is more likely than another but no inter- 
pretation is absolutely certain. 

In judging the accuracy of an interpretation we ought to be guided by 
exactly the same principles as are employed in the formulation of a theory 
in any other branch of science. The first principle that should guide us 
in the selection of a theory is what is known technically as the “ economy 
of hypothesis.” According to this principle we should prefer a single and 
simple explanation to a multiple and complicated one or in other words 
when a fact may be explained on a simple supposition there is no justifica- 
tion in explaining it as due to multiple factors. 
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The next principle may be described as the principle of familiarity. 
Of two theories the more familiar one is the more likely. When a fact 
may be explained by a known law of nature there is no justification in 
postulating an unknown force as an explanation. 

The third guiding principle is the principle of extension. The more 
extended the application of a theory the greater the chance of its being 
true, t.e., the greater the number of facts that could be explained by a 
theory the greater is the chance of its validity. 

The fourth principle is the principle of analogy. When a theory has 
been proved to be valid in a large number of cases it is likely to be true 
also in any other similar case. 

Every psychoanalytic interpretation is usually met by another explana- 
tion by the patient. The psychoanalytical interpretation thus always 
stands as a rival to some other explanation. To assert its validity the 
following conditions therefore ought to be fulfilled: 

(1) It must explain the action in a better and simpler manner than 
the explanation put forward by the patient. 

(2) The interpretation ought to fit in with other events of the patient’s 
life for which separate explanations are necessary from the conscious 
standpoint. 

(3) The nature of the explanation should be more or less familiar 
in other spheres of life. 

(4) The trustworthiness of the interpretation would be greater if it 
serves to explain dreams, myths, rituals, etc., and if it is supported by 
philological and other evidences. 

(5) The explanation becomes very probable if it has been proved to 
be accurate in case of similar symptoms in other patients. 

(6) The interpretation gains decided support in case of symptoms 
when such symptoms are removed after analysis. 

(7) The interpretation may be admitted as true by the patient. The 
value of such admission is not always very great. When positive trans- 
ference is very marked the patient is often willing to admit anything 
coming from his physician; this may bring about a cure in some cases 
but the truth of the interpretation is not necessarily proved. There is a 
type of intelligent patient who are willing to believe an interpretation 
because it happens to be supported by psychoanalytical authorities. The 
value of admission by the patient is of course very great when such 
admission is the result of direct appreciation of the truth of the inter- 
pretation. But in such cases the interpretation ceases to be an interpreta- 
tion and becomes a question of fact. 

(8) All rival explanations ought to be less satisfactory than the given 
interpretation. Ifa conscious explanation is as good as the psychoanalytic 
interpretation we have no right to urge the acceptance of the latter. Of 
course in such cases the truth of such interpretation is not necessarily 
excluded. 

5. Eppison, H. W. Psychoneurotic Aspects of Miners’ Nystagmus.— 
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This situation so widely discussed as a purely somatic one here receives 
much elucidation when studied from the psychogenic viewpoint. The 
author summarizes his conclusions as follows: 

(1) Injury sustained to the head, eyes or other part of the body, 
severe illness or mental anguish may be followed by severe trains of 
neurotic symptoms and nystagmus may be observed on examination. 

(2) Injury to, or a foreign body in one eye aggravates both the sub- 
jective symptoms and the objective signs, in cases where nystagmus 
already existed, for some time after the attendant conjunctivitis has 
cleared up. 

(3) The effect of directing the patient’s attention to his symptoms is 
to aggravate the symptoms. 

(4) Symptoms of nystagmus may first be observed at the time of onset 
of a neurosis. 

(5) When neurotic symptoms intervene in a case of hitherto pure 
nystagmus, the symptoms secondary to the nystagmus are incorporated 
amongst those of the neurosis. 

(6) The nystagmus group of symptoms passes gradually, without line 
of demarcation, into the anxiety group. Tremors of the hands follow 
those of the head which latter are secondary to the nystagmus, and these 
tremors are apt to become general on excitement or exertion. Finally 
tachycardia, hyperidrosis and other anxiety symptoms follow. 

(7) In those cases of nystagmus which are combined with an obvious 
neurosis the ocular oscillations are experimentally inseparable from the 
tremors and other neurotic signs. 

(8) A few cases, in the course of analysis, became greatly agitated 
and suffered great exacerbation of their symptoms, including the nystag- 
mus. In other words the nystagmus took part in an abreaction. 

(9) In certain cases physical reéducation of the eye movements, 
which really amounted to treatment by suggestion, favorably influenced 
the nystagmus as well as the subjective sensations. 

(10) The actual nystagmus itself did not appear accessible to analysis, 
and, therefore, seemed to be of the nature of an actual neurotic rather than 
a psychoneurotic symptom. 

(11) The course of the cases under treatment is a good example of the 
dependence of the patient upon the physician, so characteristic of 
hysteria. 

(12) The patient exhibits resistance against the removal of his 
symptoms, of which resistance he is quite unaware, and over which he 
has no control. For instance, several of the men stated that their state 
came on or got worse whenever they started off for the clinic, sometimes 
causing them to turn back and go home. This sudden exacerbation of 
the symptoms occurred too often under these and similar circumstances to 
be a coincidence and seemed to be a definite feature of the disease. 

6. Descriptive Notice. Extensive critical review of Jung’s Psycho- 
logical Types by its translator, H. G. Baynes. 
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(Vol. 3. Part 3.) 


. East, W. N. Delinquency and Mental Defect, I. 153-167. 

Burt, Cyrit. Delinquency and Mental Defect, II. 168-178. 

. SHRUBSALL, F. C. Delinquency and Mental Defect, III. 179-187. 
StopparT, W. H. B. Delinquency and Mental Defect, IV. 188-193. 
Jones, E. Nature of Autosuggestion. 194-212. 

June, C.J. Relation of Analytical Psychology to Poetic Art. 213-231. 
. Critical Notice; Book Reviews; Abstracts. 
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1, 2, 3, 4. These four papers deal with descriptive aspects of this 
important psychiatric topic and are not of psychoanalytic interest. 

5. Jones, Ernest. Nature of Autosuggestion—A highly intriguing 
and valuable paper which really gets to grips with the vague and hazy 
conceptions usually associated with the subject of autosuggestion. Jones 
first traces the psychical epidemics of autosuggestion within the last half 
century, beginning with Baragnon’s automagnetization wave of 70 years 
ago. The continuance of the belief seems conditioned first by the flatter- 
ing assumption of free will in which narcissistic omnipotence is gratified 
through magic verbal formulae (Ce passe—ce passe of Coué to quote but 
one recent example). Secondly in autosuggestion the patient is freed 
from the necessities for transference. Since “ autosuggestion”’ as such 
has not been adequately inquired into psychoanalytically Jones devotes 
himself to this aspect of it. Is there such a thing as autosuggestion? is 
first posited. To get closer to this suggestion is in need of closer 
scrutiny. Definitions given by Bernheim, Lipps, McDougall and others 
are presented and elaborately discussed from which emerges his formula: 

“ Suggestion is essentially a libidinal process; through the unification 
of the various forms and derivatives of narcissism the criticising faculty 
of the ego ideal is suspended, so that ego-syntonic ideas are able to follow 
unchecked the pleasure-pain principle in accordance with the primitive 
belief in the omnipotence of thought. Such ideas may either develop to 
their logical goal (beliefs, judgments, etc.) or regress to their sensorial 
elements (hallucinatory gratification). The essential part of the unifica- 
tion in question is that between the real ego and the ego ideal. The 
condition under which it takes place is that the repressed allo-erotic 
impulses are to be renounced. This is made possible by a regression of 
their libido in the direction of auto-erotism, which results in a further 
reinforcement of the narcissism. If the primary narcissism has been 
released and reanimated directly, by concentration upon the idea of self, 
the process may be termed autosuggestion; if it has been preceded by a 
stage in which the ego ideal is resolved into the earlier father ideal, the 
process may be termed heterosuggestion. 

“If this view proves to be correct, then the old question of whether 
most heterosuggestion is really autosuggestion or whether most autosug- 
gestion is really heterosuggestion must be regarded in another perspec- 
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tive. It is, in the first place, a much less important problem than has 
often been thought, for that the essential agent in both is narcissism is a 
more fundamental consideration than the question of the particular way 
in which this has been mobilized in a given case. It is highly probable 
that the process of reanimating narcissism may proceed to varying 
depths in different psychological conditions; that suggestibility varies 
greatly in different persons is of course well known. The fact that 
primary narcissism is more fundamental than the father ideal itself, and 
our clinical experience that the chief part even in heterosuggestion is 
played by agents within the subject’s mind, are considerations which 
incline one not to contradict Baudouin’s opinion that more weight must 
be attached to autosuggestion than to heterosuggestion, though one should 
add the modification that perhaps the latter process may prove in most 
cases in practice a necessary stage in the evocation of the former.” 

Freud thinks that the uncanny and enigmatic qualities that cling to 
the idea of hypnosis can be accounted for only by assuming that the 
regression to the infantile conception of the Father reanimates the 
inherited attitude towards the primal Father of the horde in savage times. 
The view here expressed could be brought into accord with this by 
supposing a similar reanimation of the well-known enormous narcissism 
of primitive man, with his absolute belief in the magical omnipotence of 
thought. 

The theory here propounded perhaps throws some light on two further 
problems, the relation of hypnosis to sleep and to “ will-power ” respec- 
tively. That the hypnotic state is psychologically exceedingly akin to 
sleep is well known, and is indicated in the very word itself. The fact has 
given rise to much speculation, but it should become more comprehensible 
when one recollects that sleep is the most complete expression of narcis- 
sism known, 1.e., of the state which we here suppose to underlie that of 
hypnosis. 

“When a neurotic patient comes for any kind of treatment he will 
soon transfer unconsciously on to the idea of the physician various 
repressed allo-erotic tendencies, t.e., he will take the physician as a love- 
object (provided, of course, that the treatment continues long enough). 
If the treatment is not psychoanalysis one of two things will happen. 
The patient may become aware of affection for the physician. Then 
probably symptoms will improve, libido being withdrawn from them and 
transferred to the idea of the physician. I suspect, however, that in these 
cases true educative treatment by suggestion or any allied method is 
rarely successful. What usually happens is that the improvement is 
dependent on continued contact with the physician, and even this has to 
be of a specially satisfactory kind. When the physician’s attention is 
withdrawn the symptoms tend to reappear. The alternative to this course 
of events is that the allo-erotism regresses to the stage of narcissistic 
identification with the physician, that is, the father ideal. The educative 
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suggestions then made are more likely to have a lasting effect, the reason 
being that the stage to which the patient’s libidinal organization is 
reduced approximates closely to that of true narcissism, so that when he 
leaves the physician he still has himself as a love-object. This is certainly 
the direction that most neurotics spontaneously take, for it spares them 
the suffering of symptoms, the distress at having to recognize their re- 
pressed allo-erotism, and the pangs of disappointed love. 

“Tt will thus be seen that the aims of the hypnotist and the analyst are 
diametrically opposed. The former really seeks to strengthen the patient’s 
narcissism, the latter to divert it into more developed forms of mental 
activity. The psychological situation (narcissistic identification) most 
favorable to the one aim is fatal to the other.” 

6. June, C. G. Analytical Psychology and Poetic Art—Art is a 
psychological activity hence may be a proper object for analytic study, 
but Jung believes that “only that portion of art which consists in the 
process of artistic form can be an object of psychology, but that which 
constitutes the essential nature of art must always lie outside its province. 
This other portion, namely, the problem, what is art in itself, can never 
be the object of a psychological, but only of an esthetico-artistic method 
of approach.” He then outlines certain features of “nasty ” interpreta- 
tion of artistic creation, also speaks of those fictions “normal” and 
“abnormal.” The paper is well worth reading but does not lend itself 
to abstracting because of controversial complexities. 
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. Worster-Droucut, C. “ Narcolepsy.” 267-282. 

2. ABRAHAM, K. Psychoanalytic Views on Some Characteristics of Early 
Infantile Thinking. 283-287. 

3. Brrerty, S. S. Sex Differences from a Psychoanalytic Point of View. 
288-308. 

4. SoMERVILLE, H. War Anxiety Neurotic. 309-319. 

5. Moxon, CAvENpIsH. M. Coué’s Theory and Practice of Autosugges- 
tion. 320-326. 

6. Critical Notice; Book Reviews; Abstracts, etc. 


1. Worster-DroucntT, C. “ Narcolepsy.’—An_ excellent historical 
résumé of this by no means infrequent syndrome with recognition of the 
general level hypothesis of Jackson as later made more explicit in Jelliffe 
and White's “ Diseases of the Nervous System.” He advocates modified 
psychoanalytic treatment as well as revival of memories under hypnosis. 

2. ABRAHAM, K. Psychoanalytic Views of Infantile Thinking—A 
paper read before the International Congress of Psychology at Oxford 
outlining some of the well recognized observations concerning the early 
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organization of the child’s thinking, first in pleasure-pain correlates of 
sucking, biting, handling and later seeing. Identification of similar pain- 
pleasure objects is primary to differentiation and the latter proceeds along 
the superior-inferior pathway. He calls attention to an early identifica- 
tion with animals as related to infantile phobias and the father-mother 
patterns taken over. Omnipotence is a universal characteristic of this 
early stage in which “I want” is the formula and father, God, etc., are 
later authoritative identifications. Phantasy thinking is a direct outgrowth 
of the primitive pleasure principle. 

3. Brrertey, S. S. Sex Differences and Psychoanalysis —Primary 
anatomical differences, secondary sex characters, and psychological dif- 
ferences are the varying degrees of greatest, less, least real and apparent 
differences in male and female which are here developed in an interesting 
manner from a general psychoanalytic viewpoint, largely as abstractions. 
There is an early identity in the ego trends and sex trends with later 
divergence in the respective pathways taken. The female castration idea 
is more real than the male one. For her it is a fait accompli and made 
good by the child. The boy always has the “ fear.’”’ The author’s develop- 
ment is chiefly along Freudian lines. Reaction formation he holds is 
stronger in women. The abstractions normality and abnormality are too 
frequently employed in the author’s discussion and prevent clear under- 
standing upon what findings the inferences are drawn. 

4. SomerviLLe, H. War Anxiety and Dizzy Bouts.—Dizzy spells 
were characteristic of the war anxiety states. They closely resemble 
extreme fear. Sometimes the affect transfer from previous situations can 
be traced. Chronic fear under slight suppression is to be expected. 
Hallucinations are frequent accompaniments of this slight repression, 
aural ones seem to come from deeper levels and persist, visual ones clear 
up more readily. Repressed homosexuality is a frequent finding in the 
aural hallucinatory situation. The author finds the paranoid formula to 
follow out Freud’s general conception. 

5. Moxon, C. Autosuggestion of Coué.—An interpretation of Coué’s 
procedure along lines laid down in Ferenczi’s study on Suggestibility. It 
is false as a therapeutic principle since it (a) promotes regression to 
infantile narcissism, (b) weakens the reality principle, (c) replaces the 
search for the hidden causes of ill health by an ignorant removal of pain 
and incapacity and (d) encourages the delusion of omnipotence. 
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